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Notes. 


THE MORETON FAMILY OF LITTLE MORETON 

Some additional information collected from 
various sources concerning this ancient Cheshire 
family may prove interesting to your readers. 
Already the error has been pointed out (ante, p. 11) 
of speaking of the ancient monuments of this family 
as being yet in existence in the fine parish church 
of Astbury ; for the only sepulchral records now 
remaining, or which seem at any time to have had 
an existence, are those upon the slabs, once laid 
upon an eighteenth century altar-tomb (now re- 
moved), and at present let into the pavement in the 
Moreton chancel, at the end of the north aisle 
of that church. There is still a piscina; and, 
in all likelihood, in pre-Reformation times this 
chancel was a chantry. The inscriptions upon 
these slabs commemorate Dame Mary Jones, the 
mother of Sir William Moreton; Dame Jane 
Moreton, his wife ; and Sir William Moreton, the 
last male heir of the long line. The following are 
the entries of their burials from the register of 
Astbury, corroborative of the epitaphs on the slabs 
in the pavement, which have already been printed 
in “N. & Q.”: 

1743, April 27. 
Purther eaten, 

1758, Feb. 22. Jane, Lady of Sir William Moreton, of 
“aL we, March 23. Sir Wm. Moreton, Knight, Recorder 


Mary, Lady Jones, of London, late of 


The following inscription proves that this chancel 
was evidently regarded as being strictly private 
property by the Moretons. It is inscribed upon a 
flagstone in the pavement, and its concluding por- 
tion is hidden by an oak screen, now partitioning 
off the vestry :— 

** By the leave of Wm. Moreton, of Moreton, Esq", 
owner of this burying place, the bodys of Thomas Gorst, 
late of Smallwood, Gent., and Eliz. his wife, were here 
deposited, who were married the 6th of November, 1688, 
and she died the 6th of December.” 


Two hatchments, which were affixed to the east 
wall of this chancel, have gone—destroyed, as it is 
supposed. One of them was that of Sir William 
Moreton : Moreton, Argent, a greyhound courant 
sable, quartering (conjecturally) Jordan de 
Macclesfield, Gules, a cross engrailed ermine, and 
impaling the arms of his wife, who predeceased 
him. She was the relict of John Lawton, Esq., of 
Lawton, a parish adjoining Astbury, but her name 
is entirely omitted in the pedigree of that family. 

The Moreton family possessed the manor of Little 
Moreton from the thirteenth century, and seem 
to have been an entirely distinct family from the 
Moretons of Great Moreton, which is, however, 
the adjoining manor, and in the same extensive 
parish, namely, that of Astbury. The arms of the 
former family were, Argent, a greyhound sable ; 
those of the latter, which became extinct about 
1430, Argent, on a bend sable, three buckles of 
the first. Onasmall shield in the nave of Astbury 
Church, close to the roof, the former arms may yet 
be seen, most probably painted and put up there 
in 1616, as those of one of the Prepositi or Posts, as 
they are styled, of Astbury, when Richard Lownes, 
carpenter, made the roof, as he has recorded upon 


it. 

The old hall of Little Moreton is about two miles 
distant from the church of Astbury, and is certainly 
one of the most interesting structures, if not the 
most interesting and finest structure of the kind, 


remaining in England. It is built of timber and 
plaster, and was most probably erected in the 
reign of Henry VII., on the site, as is usually sup- 
posed, of an older mansion. Both Lysons and 
Ormerod, in their Histories of Cheshire, have well 
described it, and the former historian gives two 
large engravings of it, as it appeared in the earlier 
part of the present century. The old hall of Little 
Moreton has again and again been sketched and in 
more recent times frequently photographed, and 
does not appear to have undergone much change 
since Ormerod and Lysons described its antique 
appearance. For many years it has been occupied 
as a farmhouse, and in my early days some old 
family portraits yet hung upon the walls, and an eld 
desk or cabinet was said to have been the property 
of Lawyer Moreton. “The moated grange” had 
always a weird-like appearance to my boyish mind, 
reminding me of Tennyson’s Mariana :— 
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“ All day within the dreamy house 
The doors upon their hinges creak'd ; 
The blue fly sung in the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer'’d about.” 


It scarcely seems likely that the old dwelling was 
even the usual residence of the family for a long 
period before the extinction in the direct male line, 
though most probably an occasional one, and 

rhaps they were as proud to the last of “ the old 
ouse at home” as of their time-honoured name 
and lineage. The pedigree shows that the 
Moretons of Little Moreton intermarried with the 
best of the Cheshire families, as with the Breretons 
of Brereton, Lawtons of Lawton, Rodes of Rode, 
Fulleshursts of Crewe, and Davenports of Daven- 

rt. My reason for supposing the old hall not to 
ove been usually occupied in more recent days 
by the Moreton family is on account of its heads 
filling positions which must have generally com- 
pelled residence elsewhere, in order to discharge 
their duties efficiently. 

The last three male heirs of this ancient 
family were the following, two of them eminent 
churchmen, and the third a celebrated lawyer : 
1, Edward Moreton, D.D., educated at Eton, a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, was Pre- 
bendary of Chester, and Rector of Tattenhall and 
Barrow in Cheshire, and of Sephton in Lancashire, 
and, dying in 1674, was buried at Sephton. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir William Webb, 
Knt., and niece of Archbishop Laud. 2. William 
Moreton, his son and successor, born in 1641, was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford; M.A. Mar. 21, 
1666, and D.D. by diploma, Dec. 12, 1677. 
He became Dean of Ch. Ch., Dublin, in 1677, was 
consecrated Bishop of Kildare in 1681-2, and was 
subsequently translated to Meath, Sept. 18, 1705. 
He married first Mary, daughter of Sir Richard 
Atkins, of Clapham, and secondly Mary, relict of 
Sir Arthur Jones, The bishop died in Dublin, 
Nov. 21, 1715, aged seventy-four years, and was 
buried in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
Nov. 24. 3. Sir William Moreton, his younger 
and only surviving son, was bred to the bar, was 
M.P. for Brackley, and in 1753, being the senior of 
the judges of the Sheriffs’ Courts, was appointed 
Recorder of the City of London in the room of Sir 
Richard Adams, nominated one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer. He was knighted in 1755, died, 
without issue, March 14, 1763, at the age of 
sixty-seven years, and was buried in Astbury 
Church. Sir William was the last male heir of 
the family, and on his death the estate of Little 
Moreton was bequeathed by him to the son of his 
half-sister, his nephew the Rev. Richard Taylor, 
who assumed the name and arms of Moreton, and 
whose descendants are still in existence. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





“THE RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE 
OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS.” 


The fourth volume of The Records of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus, compiled by Henry 
Foley, 8.J., has scarcely received as much attention 
from general readers as the historical importance 
of the subject matter deserves ; for it contains the 
only full and consecutive life of Father Henry 
Garnett which has yet been printed, and it gives 
a new history of the Gunpowder Plot from the 
Catholic point of view. The narrative of Father 
Henry Garnett’s proceedings and conduct directly 
contradicts the scandals that have lately been 
raked up against the martyr, and it is 
justified by verbatim extracts from contemporary 
records, and especially from the invaluable series 
of papers relating to the English Jesuits which 
were purchased by the British Museum in 1855, 
and are catalogued Additional MS. 21203. The 
evidence for the supposed miracle of Garnett’s 
image in the straw is stated with equal courage and 
candour, and the photograph of an old engraving 
reproduces the straw, “‘the very sight of which 
made at least 500 in England become good 
Catholics” (The True Christian Catholic, p. 161). 
The lives of his companions, Father Oldcorne and 
others, are téld at less length, but the Latin 
authorities are collected at the end of each life for 
the benefit of those who wish to pursue the study 
further of the doings and sufferings of these 
Catholic worthies. The Addenda contains an 
interesting account of extinct Catholic families with 
whom the Jesuits were connected in the seven- 
teenth century, such as the Plowdens, Poultons, 
Levesons, Conyers, Vavasours, and Andertons ; and 
this chapter contains a mass of genealogical and 
biographical information not to be found elsewhere. 
The work is crowned by an excellent index, and 
this volume of 743 closely printed pages completes 
the history of the Jesuits of the English province 
down to the year 1678. The plan hitherto pursued 
of treating separately the residences in each district 
without regard to chronology and without attempt- 
ing any connected view of the operations of the 
society as a body, is puzzling to the general reader, 
and seriously impairs the interest of the Jesuit 
Records to students of English history. The in- 
convenience of this arrangement will be less felt 
now that the story of all the districts has been 
brought down to 1678, but the reader is compelled 
to consult all four volumes to get at the proceed- 
ings of any single year. Mr. Foley is disqualified 
by defects of this kind from taking rank as an 
historian, but he must be congratulated on having 
produced a standard book of reference, abounding 
with new materials for history, and indispensable 
to future historians of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Tewaks. 
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Srerne’s “SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY.”—Thelarge- 
paper copies * of the first edition of the Sentimental 
Journey, 2 vols., 1768, contain, between the title- 
page and the list of subscribers in vol. i., a page, or 
rather a slip, which is not found in the small-paper 
copies of that same edition or in any of the sub- 
sequent issues. It reads as follows :— 

“ Advertizement. 

“The Author begs leave to acknowledge to his Sub- 
scribers, that they have a further claim upon him for 
Two Volumes more than these delivered to them now, 
and which nothing but ill health could have prevented 
him from having ready along with these. 

“The work will be compleated and delivered to the 
Subscribers early the next winter.” 


The Sentimental Journey appeared on Feb. 
1768, and Sterne was already at that time seriously 
ailing. He only survived, indeed, the book’s pub- 
lication by a few weeks, for he died at his lodgings 
over the silk-bag shopt in Old Bond Street on 
the 18th of the March following. 

Speaking of the Sentimental Journey, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says t :— 

“The work itself was announced as ‘ vol. i. and ii. of a 
Sentimental Journey through France and Italy,’ showing 
that this too was an idea which he would have expanded, 
like Tristram, through many volumes.” 


27, 


The above-quoted “advertizement,” however, 
seems to show that the work was intended to be 
complete in four volumes. As the first two 
volumes had dealt with France, so the last two, 
doubtless, would have treated of Italy. And by 
this notice Sterne stood pledged to his subscribers 
that the concluding portion of his travels should 
be written, printed, and ready for delivery by 
November, 1768. A. 


Witt or Pore tHe Poer.—In the Life of 
Alexander Pope, by Robert Carruthers, second 
edition, revised and considerably enlarged, London, 
1857, at p. 454, occurs the following paragraph :— 

“In the Assignation Boox, Doctors’ Commons, for 
Michaelmas term, 24th October, 1744, appears the fol- 
lowing Minute: ‘The Right Hon. Lord Bathurst and 
others against Rackett. Searle [John Searle, Pope’s 
gardener, we presume | is assigned to return commission 
of appraisement, and Greening to exhibit inventory.” 


It is to the suggestion above—enclosed by 
Mr. Carruthers in brackets —that attention is 
eg The “Searle” referred to was not 
“John Searle, Pope’s gardener,” who, of course, 
had no locus standi in the Prerogative Court, but 





* Such copies are called in the list imperial paper. 
Their page measures nearly 7 inches by 4. The ordinary 
small-paper copy page reasures about 6 inches by 3}. 
The imperial-paper copies were probably all subscription 
copies. They are now seldom met with. 

+ What is a silk-bag shop, by the way? 

1 Life of Laurence Sterne, Chapman & Hall, 1864, 
2 vols. 8vo. See ii. 397. 





another John Searle, “one of the Procurators 
General of the Arches Court of Canterbury,” and 
who was then practising as such. It used to be, 
in old time, the custom to place on the backs of 
the books in the Doctors’ Commons Registry the 
names of deceased practitioners in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, and the name of Searle, the Proctor, 
is in this way kept in remembrance to the present 
day. Henry Campkiy, F.S.A. 


Kempt.—Dr. Jamieson, in his Scottish Dic- 
tionary, has much to say about this old word, 
which he derives from the Danish, “a giant,” 
“a champion who strives in fight or wrestling,” 
&c., and quotes the older poets of the North to 
show its various applications to bulk, strength, 
courage, &c. A remarkable instance of its direct 
relevancy to an individual will be found in 
A Theatre of Scottish Worthies, by Alex. Garden, 
just printed from the original MSS., Aberdeen, 
circa 1626, the presentation of A. Stewart, Esq., 
to the members of the Hunterian Club, and the 
last edited work of the late David Laing. The 
Theatre is in very barbarous Scottish verse, and 
the book a fit companion to A Garden of Grave 
and Godlie Flowers, &c., by the same author, who 
there designates himself “ Mr. Alex. Gardyne,” 
playing in his title upon both the ancient and 
modern spelling of his name, as well as upon his 
degree of M.A. Among the “worthies” enume- 
rated there figures an ancestor of his own, by name 
“Trvine Kempt Garden,” who, we are told, was 
“a man of admirable and stupendious strength, 
called the Kempt for killing of a fierce and mightie 
boar in the Den of Garden, and got the said lands 
therefore, being the first that boor our name, and 
from whom all that boor the same are descended. 
He floorisht about the reigne of Gregorie the Great” 
(a.D. 896, according to Garden’s Theatre of Kings). 
Asa specimen of the author's verse, and further 
elucidation of the story, take the following ; that 
such a feat should not be “onremembred” he 
exclaims :— 

“No, noe ; the killing of that cruel beast, 

His head throw’n of, and from his den furth draw'n, 

As is in thy primevident exprest, 

Hes caus’d thé be Kempt Irvine cald and knawn, 

Thy style and laud thow from thy Lord for that, 
And wee from thé our name of Garden, gatt.” 
This legend explains the boar’s head erased borne 
by both Gardynes and Gardens, and perhaps 
identifies the lands of “Gardyne,” and the Den 
thereof, in Forfarshire, as the scene of this mighty 

encounter. 

Taken in connexion with the foregoing, and 
adding double interest to the subject, is the fact 
that at a later period this clan produced another 
kempt in Thomas Garne (Burke’s Col. Gardyne), 
who bore arms in the Russian service against the 
Crim Tartars in the seventeenth century, and is 
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described by Sir T. Urquhart as possessed of all 
the qualities of his great progenitor. It is true he 
neither destroyed a dun cow nor slew a fierce 
boar, but we are told that for his stature and 
compass of body he was not to be equalled in six 
kingdoms, with such valour and othercorresponding 
qualities as induced the Bucharians to send am- 
bassadors to him with an offer of their crown, 
sceptre, sword, and all the other royal cognizances 
belonging to the supreme majesty of that nation ; 
but Urquhart, who seems to have known him, says 
they could not overcome his repugnance to the 
condition of turning Mussulman (see Urquhart’s 
Jewell, 1652, and “ N. & Q.,” 2™¢ S. ii. 62). 

I am reminded by a portrait before me that 
there was still another kempt of this sept, a stal- 
wart patriarchal individual, sejant, plaid across his 
shoulder, hose to match, and mull in hand, sub- 
scribed to have been a man of gigantic stature— 
in the sense of a wrestler, too, for Peter Garden 
held his own against the common enemy for 131 

ears, which recommends him to the notice of Mr. 

homs. J. O. 


“Tae Caristian Year.”—It may be well of 
make a note of the fact that this name, selected by 
Mr. Keble for his book of poems, and now become 
a household word amongst us, was suggested to 
him by a sermon so entitled, one of a series of six 
by the Rev. John Miller, sometime Fellow of 
Wisaciee College, Oxford, who died in 1858 at 
Bockleton, Worcestershire, of which he was the 

rpetual curate. The series was published in 
1820 as A Christian Guide for Plain People, and 
the sermon on the teaching of the Christian seasons 
and another were reprinted in separate tracts by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
John Milier was one of the three early friends of 
Keble, mentioned by Sir John Coleridge; and 
the memoir contains an amusing anecdote respect- 
ing the little volume of sermons. I do not 
recollect whether it was by the author himself or 
his eldest brother, the Rev. Thomas Elton Miller, 
as I think more likely, that I was told Mr. Keble 
asked permission to use the title in question. 


E. H. M. &. 


Sauispury Catueprat.—I am able to supple- 
ment the meagre account given by Price of the 
painted vaults of Salisbury from the Gough MSS. 
and J. Snebbelie’s drawings, made Sept., 1789 : 
the twelve months fill as many compartments at the 
east end ; our Lord “in doom,” with apostles two 
and two, and evangelists singly, is in the centre; 
two kings, twenty prophets, and Elizabeth and the 
sibyl are at the west end ; and angels in the choir 
transept. 

1, January gaily tapping a wine cask. 

2. February warming an unbooted foot at the 
hearth side. 

3. March delving. 





. April enthroned, holding fresh boughs. 

. May on horseback, hawking. 

June mowing with a very curious implement, 
July hoeing. 

. August reaping. 

. September sowing. 

10. October gathering grapes and treading the 
winefat. 

11. November with an axe uplifted to slay 
swine, which a man allures with food. 

12. December at a feast with mazer and horn. 

These subjects nearly correspond to those in the 
Latin almanac verses which I lately printed in 
“N. & Q.” They bear the witness of Nature to 
her Creator, and the hallowing of human life and 
labours by the Son of man. So the signs of the 
Zodiac round a central sun carved over doors 
have a symbolical meaning. 

A king has a scroll, “Qua . est . ista : quea.. 
noi.. virg.. fvm” (sic). The scroll is inscribed 
in David’s hands, “Descendet sicut pluvia in 
vellus.” Moses has horns, Balaam the scroll of 
his prophecy of the star. The angels bear (1) 
musical instruments, (2) a chalice and host, (3) 
crowns, (4) cross on an orb, (5) vials of sweet odours, 
(6) censers, (7) crescents, (8) palms, (9) flaming 
orbs. The design and colour are of rare and great 
beauty, mostly on a blue ground. 

Mackenzie E, C. Watcorr. 


ODIO 


Mr. Herwortn Drxon’s “Cyrprvus.”—In this 
poetical and enthusiastic work the author is 
continually asking the question, “ Why do the 
Cypriotes not milk their cows?” And then at 
p. 266 he answers it to his own satisfaction thus : 

“ Cows were sacred to Isis. Isis passed into the form 
ofacow. Athor, mother of the Sun, was suckled at her 
teat. Isis had many shrines in Cyprus, and at all these 
shrines her emblem was a cow. May not the ancient 
form of worship live—nameless, unsuspected—in the stern 
reluctance of the Cyprian female to touch the udder of 
acow!?” 

The bucolic mind appears to be, and perhaps is, 
dull and stupid, but amidst all this there will be 
discovered a knowledge of their pursuits which is 
founded on experience. Now, to my mind Mr. 
Dixon gives a much better answer to his question 
at p. 13, where he says, “Grass, the basis of our land- 
scape beauty, is unknown.” Is not grass as much 
an element of milk as of landscape beauty?! I confess 
to a weakness for Devonshire cream, but I should 
not care for it if the shorthorns and real Devons 
had “to browse on weeds and stubble of the same 
deep colour as the earth on which they grow” 
(p. 13), and that shop in the Strand would, I 
suspect, soon be closed if the farmers of Devonshire 
had, “as at Cirinia, to have all their fodder for man 
and beast—for instance, hay and straw—brought 
by sea.” Is it not the fact that the shortness of 
food gives such little milk that there would not be 
more than sufficient to nourish the calves? How- 
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ever, as a solatium I present Mr. Dixon with this 
statement, which I heard from Mr. Witt the 
missionary : “ The women among the Zulus do all 
the work except milking the cows, which is done 
by the men. Should a woman touch a cow for 
that purpose, the woman would be immediately 
killed.” Perhaps he will be able to work out this 
statement in confirmation of his theory. In the 
last chapter, “ Watch and Ward,” he makes a com- 
plimentary parallel between Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Victoria, and adds, “Cyprus takes the place 
of Walcheren” (p. 360). This is an unhappy 
allusion. Does not Mr. Dixon remember the 
Walcheren expedition of 1809, “ which, as it was 
the largest, was the most disastrous of all the 
British enterprises” ; “half the army in Walcheren 
having been carried off by disease, the island was 
abandoned”? Has he forgotten that Lord Chat- 
ham was censured in the following year by the 
Commons when he resigned his office of Master- 
General of the Ordnance ? 

I sincerely hope that no such fate awaits our 
expedition to Cyprus; if such—which Heaven 
forbid—should be the case, the Chathams of our 
day will have to depart also, and the baseless 
fabric of the author’s vision will be dissolved. 

CLaRRY. 


Tosacco.—The following lines were written 
about the same time as those on Nina’s tomb 
(ante, p. 105). Perhaps they may be deemed 
worthy of a corner in “N. & Q,.,” as so many 
literary men and others smoke the fragrant weed. 
For my own part I have smoked for fifty-five years, 
and have always had good health, so that, with De 
Fontenelle as regards coffee, I hold that tobacco is 
avery slow poison. One thing is very certain, that 
the post-prandial cigar has been the real reformer 
as regards the port wine after dinner of my younger 


days, 
The True Leucothoé, 
Let others praise the god of wine, 
Or Venus, leve, and beauty’s smile ; 
I choose a theme not less divine. 
The plant that grows in Cuba’s isle. 


The old Greeks err’d who bound with bays 
Apollo’s brow; the verdant crown 

He wore, when measuring their days, 
Grew in the west where he went down. 


An idle tale they also told: 

They said he gave them frankincense, * 
Borne by some tree he lov’d of old; 

If so, he gave a mere pretence, 


For the true —y of his love— 
Tobacco—grew far o’er the sea, 
Where Leucothoé from above 

Led him as honey leads the bee. 





* Leucothoé, beloved by Apollo, was said by the 
Greeks to have been transformed into the tree that bore 
frankincense—much used by them in medicine—of which 
they said Apollo was the inventor. 





Till on that plant he paus’d to gaze 

Some moments ere he held his way, 

And cheer her with his warmest rays, 

Heedless of time or length of day. 

Then, with a sigh, his brows he wreath’d 

With leaves that care and toil beguile, 

And bless’d, as their perfume he breath’d, 

The plant that grows in Cuba’s Isle. 

Ratra N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“Tre Turkish Spy.”—Some time ago (5" §. 
x. 265) I sent you from the above work a parallel, 
which I take to be the original of the story which 
Charles Lamb made his own in his celebrated 
roast pig essay. In the same volume I find 
another prose story precisely similar to the Scotch 
ballad of John o’ the Scales. The spendthrift is 
enjoined to hang himself, the convenient noose is 
provided in sttu, and on proceeding to obey his 
late father’s instructions he is overwhelmed with 
a shower of gold. The unjust steward overreaches 
himself, and the rightful heir resumes possession 
of his property, a sadder and a wiser man. The 
resemblance of each of the above stories is too 
close to be accidental, and the question arises, 
which could have been the original, or from what 
source were they derived? Perhaps some of your 
erudite readers can tell me who was the Turkish 
Spy. For quaint, out-of-the-way reading his 
volumes are charming. The following quotation 
will show that repeating fire-arms are not such a 
modern invention as we suppose them to be :— 

** As a mark of respect I owe thee (says the Spy), thou 
wilt receive with this letter a Pistol of curious work- 
manship, which being once charged, will deliver six 
bullets one after another. Paris, 19th of the 8th moon, 


Not the least quaint and poetical part of the 
letters is the manner in which they are finished. 
Here is a specimen to conclude with :— 

“T kiss the hem of thy vest illustrious Zditor and 
pray, That thou mayst monopolize the choicest “y= 4 
of Heaven, and have thy share of the riches of the Ea 
without danger of losing them, to great or small Thieves.” 

T. W. M. 


Tae Orveat By Hor Iron.—In our medieval 
history the ordeal of the hot ploughshare is well 
known. A modern example occurs in the life of 
the Tamil poet Kiilangkaiyer, who having become 
a junior teacher in a matam at Tiruvater, in the 
Tanjore country, was accused by the jealous 
superior of some crime, in consequence of which he 
was required to take up a piece of red-hot iron in 
proof of innocence. Conscious of his integrity, he 
submitted to the ordeal, and in consequence lost 
the use of his right hand. This fact is alluded to 
in the name by which he is now known, his own 
original having been entirely forgotten. He was 
convinced of the truths of Christianity, though he 
lived and died a Hindu. His death occurred soon 
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after Jaffna became an English possession — 
Tamil Plutarch, p. 50). He is buried at Tinnivelly 
in salt and in a sitting posture. This is supposed 
to indicate that he is still at his devotions, 
Wituiam E. A. Axor, 


A Srray.—The word “elegant” has long re- 
quired the shepherd’s crook to prevent it from 
straying. Its true equivalent is the word “choice,” 
which is used in an active or passive sense ; but 
“elegant” seems now, through some fahcied re- 
semblance of sound, to have substituted itself for 
the epithet “delicate.” Lowth goes so far as to 
describe Isaiah as an elegant prophet. The apo- 
thecaries have conserved the true sense through 
evil times. With them the best raw drugs are 
labelled “ elect.,” and of them only are electuaries 
made, with the result that they (not being them- 
selves consumers) constantly speak of an “elegant” 
mixture or draught. Gwavas. 


Sr. Erreyne.—The following cutting from the 
Standard, February 24, 1879, is, I think, worthy 
of preservation in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“There are sixty-nine places in France called St. 
Etienne. This curious fact was ascertained in conse- 
quence of a libel committed by a Paris newspaper, which 
stated that the receiver of St. Etienne had embezzled 
four thousand pounds. The tax receiver in every town 
of the name brought an action, and the paper has been 
ordered to pay one hundred francs damages to each of 
them, besides a fine of two hundred francs.” 

ABHBA. 


H.M.S. Taunperer: AN Historic Repetition. 
—The fearful accident that occurred recently on 
board H.M.S. Thunderer brings to mind what 
happened nearly forty years ago on board the 
predecessor of the present man-of-war of that 
name. I extract this paragraph from the United 
Service Journal for June, 1840 :— 

“A most distressing accident ey on board the 
Thunderer, while going out of harbour, during the time 
she was saluting the flag off Mutton Cove. It seems 
that a man who was stationed in the chains to heave the 
lead had by some inadvertency placed himself in a 
position by which he was exposed to the explosion of 
one of the quarter-deck guns, and not having been 
observed in that situation, the consequence was that the 
poor fellow was literally blown to pieces.” 


This is from the Plymouth news of the day. 
W. . M. 


Surove Torspay.—A game known as “ thread 
the needle” used to be the favourite sport with 
the lads and lasses of my native town, Trowbridge, 
Wilts, on the evening of this festival. The vocal 
accompaniment was always the following :— 

** Shrove Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday, when Jack went to 
plough, 

His mother made pancakes she didn’t know how; 

She tipped enon, she tossed them, she made them so 

ack, 

She put so much pepper she poisoned poor Jack.” 


Snorstacks Gamsiine.—Public attention has 
lately been called to the prevalence of gambling 
amongst our modern race of educated shoeblacks, 
In plate iv. of Hogarth’s “ Rake’s Progress” g 
couple of pairs of these interesting youths are seen 
busily engaged in cards and dice in the right-hand 
corner of the picture, showing that, with all our 
paternal care for the well-being and morality of 
our Red Brigade, human nature is not much 
better now than it was in the days of the second 
George. Henry Hatt, 

Lavender Hill. 


Hucvenot Rervucees.—I note, as possibly of 
interest to some of your readers, that a decree of 
the French National Assembly in Dec., 1790, 
restored to the descendants of exiled French Pro- 
testants, both on the male and female side, their 
rights as French citizens ; and also their property 
(alienated by a tyrannical government) under cer- 
tain conditions, detailed at great length. 

H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Natat.—It may be interesting just now to note 
that this country was so named by its Portuguese 
discoverer from the fact of his having first seen it 
on Christmas Day—Christi dies Natalis. 

Hic et Usiqve. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Ecremont Parers.—In the Life of Vis- 
count Bolingbroke, by Mr. MacKnight, Lond., 
1863, 8vo., there are several quotations from the 
Egremont Papers. It might be presumed that 
these were the Windham family MSS. now in the 
possession of Lord Leconfield, but there is a state- 
ment in the work in question at p. 624 which 
seems to imply that they have been printed. Mr. 
MacKnight says: “It is much to be regretted 
that some of these letters were not destroyed by 
Mr. Windham ; his son and successor allowed 
them to be printed.” I should be glad to know if 
this was so, and where a copy of the Egremont 
Papers may be seen. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Tue Deatn or Percevat.—Every one has 
heard of the dream of Perceval’s assassination seen 
by Mr. Williams, a mining engineer in Cornwall, 
a few days before the death of the minister. It is 
said that a pamphlet giving an account of this un- 


usually well-authenticated dream was published 
shortly afterwards. Can any one give the name of 
the author, or furnish any clue to the discovery of 





the pamphlet in the British Museum? H. W. 
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Sir Francis Henry Drake, Bart.—In the 
parish church of Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, 
there is (with many others, of which I have 
accurate transcripts) the following monumental in- 
scription :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Sir Francis Henry Drake, 
Bart, who departed this life at Cheltenham on the 4% 
day of July, 1839, in the 83"* year of his age, beloved by 
all who knew him for his Christian benevolence and 
virtues. He was the last surviving son of Admiral 
Francis William Drake, and dying without issue, the male 
branch of the great Circumnavigator, Sir Francis Drake, 
is now with him extinct. Also to the memory of Anne 
Frances Drake, his widow, who departed this life on the 
18th of Feb’, 1840, in the 65 year of her age. She was 
the daughter of Thomas Maltby, Esq", of St Mary-le-bone 
in London, and throughout life had united with her 
husband in every Christian feeling.” 

With reference to the above-named Sir Francis 
Henry Drake there is a material difference between 
the inscription and Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetage (1871), p. 364. How is this to be 
explained? According to the former the baronetcy 
did not become extinct until 1839, whereas Sir 
Bernard Burke represents Sir Francis Henry Drake 
(son of Admiral Drake’s elder brother), who died 
February 19, 1794, as the last baronet of that 
creation, and does not mention any son of Admiral 
Drake. Monumental inscriptions are most valu- 
able, and, I am happy to know, are meeting with 
more attention than in times past, though sad and 
recent has been the havoc in many a quarter, and 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of any particular one 
should, if possible, be placed beyond all doubt or 
contradiction. With this object in view I have 
put the question. ABHBA. 


Tue THIsTLE AS THE EMBLEM oF SCOTLAND. 
—What is the origin of the thistle as the emblem 
of Scotland? It is supposed by some that at the 
battle of Largs the Danes, in their advance, stepped 
on a thistle and cried out, and so gave the alarm 
to the Scots. R. A. SKUEs. 

St. Louis, Mo., U.S. 


[Petra Sancta calls the thistle of Scotland the oldest 
device on record, but then he attributes it to the time of 
the treaty of alliance between King Achaius and the 
Emperor Charles the Great. Mr. Seton, who accom- 
panies this account of the antiquity of the thistle (Scottish 
Heraldry, pp. 257-9) with a note of admiration, does not 
give any earlier instance of its occurrence on a Scottish 
Great Seal than that of mieey, Gnees of Scots. It also 
appears on the Great Seal of James VI. (1583), and after 
his accession to the English throne united with the rose. 
On Mary's seal the thistle is crowned, and the shield is 
surrounded by the collar of the Order of the Thistle. 
The theory connecting this badge with the battle of 
Largs is new to us, and we are not impressed with a sense 
of its probability. The accounts which we have of that 
battle are, in truth, very meagre. ] 


Names or Pustisners Wantep.—Will any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly give the names of pub- 
lishers of the following poems, and state whether they 





are free orcopyright? 1. Sleeping Brave of Waterloo, 
Miss Bannerman ; 2. Battle Scenes, E. Atherstone ; 
3. Soldier’s Dream, Richardson ; 4. Death of Na- 
poleon, McLellan; 5. Battle of Hastings, Mac- 
Dougall ; 6. Rising of La Vendée, Dr. G. Croly ; 
7. Burial of Jacob, Rev. J. D. Burns; 8. Cove- 
nanter’s Dream, J. Hislop. I am led to under- 
stand that American authors’ copyright does not 
extend to this country. If not, are their poems 
free for use here without permission ? 
T. Jonnson. 


Joun Barker.—The manuscript diary (Nov., 
1774, to March, 1776) of an English officer was 
discovered among some old papers in a New 
England garret three years ago, and was published 
in the Atlantic Monthly of April and May, 1877. 
Though the manuscript had no signature, there is 
little doubt that it was that of John Barker, 
lieutenant in the 4th King’s Own Regiment of 
Foot, stationed at the time in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Lieut. Barker was promoted to a cap- 
taincy in the 10th Foot, Jan. 13, 1776, and it is 
probable that he either died or left the army about 
1795, at which time his army rank was lieut.- 
colonel. Any further information about him, 
tending to prove that he was or was not the writer, 
and, in the former case, information as to the 
existence of more of his diary, would be gladly 
received by the writer, care of Munroe & Co., 
7, Rue Scribe, Paris. E. E. Dawa, 

[R. H. D. next week. } 


A Batiap.—Can any of your readers tell me 
where the ballad mentioned in the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Pearsall’s article on the “ Kiss of 
the Virgin,” in vol. xxvii. of the Archeologia, may 
be seen /— 

**T was told that there was in existence an old Nurem- 
berg ballad, the subject of which was a runaway match 
between a patrician girl and a plebeian youth, who, as 
the song goes, was made to perish in the arms of the 
virgin by the family of his wife, as an expiation for the 
offence A had committed in dishonouring it with his 
lowly alliance.” —P. 243, 

ANon. 

“GivE THEM A BREAKFAST.”—One of the 
charges against Cromwell, Earl of Essex (1540), 
was that, being reminded of his position with 
respect to the Lords and the consequences which 
he might bring upon himself, he said, “If the 
Lords would handle him so, he would give them 
such a breakfast as never was made in England, 
and that the proudest of them should know” 
(Froude, iii. 495). In the ballad, The Rising in 
the North, 1569 :— 

“ Her Grace she turned her right about, 
And like a royal queen she swore, 
* I will ordain them such a breakfast 
As never was in the North before.’” 

This phrase “Giving a breakfast,” implying 
doubtless the same as “Giving a bellyful,” seems 
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to have fallen intodisuse. Can it be traced earlier 
than Cromwell ? W. G. 


Vicrorra Coronation Gotp MeEpat, 1838.— 
Can any of your readers give information as to what 
class of Queen Victoria’s subjects the gold medal 
was presented, or how many were cast in gold ? 

M. J. C. 


An Encravep Portrait sy L. GauLTier.— 
I am in possession of an engraved portrait by 
L, Gaultier of the date of 1617. The portrait is 
oval, surrounded by an outer margin containing 
the following inscription, “ Steph. Paschasius Re- 
giarum Rationum Patronus. Anno etatis 87.” 
Below is the following distich :— 

** Nulla hic Paschasio manus est, lex Cincia quippe, 

Caussidicos nullas sanxit habere manus.” 

Can any one of your readers inform me who 
Paschasius was, and what was the provision of the 
“lex Cincia” referred to ? 

Jas, CaLTHRoP Barnum. 


“Pertis” anp “ Danoers.”.—What is the 
difference between these words ? 1 ee a 


SatiricaL Coat or Arms.—In my youth I 
used to hear it said that a Yorkshireman bore as 
his coat armour the devices of a flea, a fly, a mag- 
pie, and a flitch of bacon, and reasons were given 
to show the suitableness of these representations. 
Like the first three he would bite, drink with, 
chatter with, anybody, and a flitch of bacon is said 
to be best after being hung. This spiteful speech 
must have had its origin in some notable way. Is 
there anything on record? Are there any varia- 
tions in the number or order of the devices with 
which the imaginary coat is charged ? 

BortEav. 


Lapy Susan Srraneways, daughter of the 
first Earl of Ilchester, ran away with and married 
a Mr. O’Bryen, an actor, and subsequently went 
to America. Did they have any children, and, if 
so, what became of them ? Ec.ectic, 


Game or Anti.—Can any correspondent oblige 
by furnishing some account of this game, referred 
to in the following extract from the City Press of 
February 26, and also say why it was only played 
between the dates specified :— 

“Some two centuries ago a ‘ worthy body of persons 
distinguished by the most reputable name of judges’ met 
by common consent to discuss the affairs of the nation at 
the Peacock Inn, Whitecross Street....... The games with 
which honourable members were allowed to refresh 
themselves after the heat of argument were whist, 
cribbage, and anti. The last-named pastime might be 
indulged in only between the days of December 25 and 
January 6.” 

I have consulted many authorities, but can find 
no mention of it. Everarp Home Conemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N, 





“ Matapert.”—I should be glad if any reader 
of “N. & Q.” would furnish me with a likely deri- 
vation of Malapert. The word has a French look, 
but is not in French dictionaries. The old French 
— skilful, is common in Froissart, and appertise 

‘armes is one of his commonest phrases. If 
malapert comes from mal apert, why is there no 
French adjective resembling it? Malapert is 
found in Twelfth Night and in the Homilies. The 
derivation, malé partus mihi non arridet. Is 
pert a shortening of this word—provincial peart ? 
According to A. Scheler, apert may represent 
expertus, expérimenté. He throws very little light 
upon it. hen did this word become common, 
and did it coexist with pert? It does not occur 
in Trench’s English, Past and Present. 

H. F. Wootrycs. 

Coxheath House, Maidstone. 


. 


“VitcHNaya TisHINA.”—Where does this 
oo occur? It is used by the Russian poet 

ekrassof, and he says that it is the characteristic 
of Russia. It means “ eternal stillness.” An 
answer would greatly oblige. RvssoPHit. 


Davin Garrick.—On what night in February, 
1772, did he play Hamlet ? and what was his play 
on May 14, 1772? T. H. M. 


Tue Unrustisuep MSS. or Fisner’s “ Anti- 
quitizs oF BeprorpsHire.”—Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me as to their where- 
abouts? The plates only were published in 1836, 
but for certain reasons the descriptive letter-press 
was never published, and, I believe, not even 
printed. F, A. BuaypEs. 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard, 


Aycrent Breweries 1n Lonpoy.—We know 
that in old times the breweries of London were 
along the river side, and that St. Catharine’s by the 
Tower was especially famous for its breweries. 
Stow tells us that “one Geoffrey Gate, in King 
Henry the Seventh’s days, spoiled the brewhouses 
at St. Catharine’s twice, either for brewing too 
much to their customers beyond the sea, or for 
putting too much water into the Beer of their 
customers that they served on this side of the sea, 
or else for both.” What is the meaning of the 
words in italics ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Arms or MacGratu.—In Keating’s History of 
Treland the following arms are given, pictorially, 
as those of “one of the worthy and ancient families 
of MacGrath [Magrath]” :—Quarterly, first, gu., 
three lions pass. in pale ar. ; second, gold, an arm 
couped below the elbow, lying fessways, holding 
@ cross-crosslet az.; third, az., a hand couped, 
holding a battle-axe ; fourth, ar., a buck, stag, or 
goat, pass. sa. The same arms are given in Burke's 
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Gen. Armoury with slight variations. Where can 
I find the history of this bearing ? 
Hyvanpe-MacGrartu. 


224, Second Avenue, New York City, U.S.A, 


Avutnors or Books WantTeD.— 
1, Death of Archbishop of Paris, commencing :— 

“ A day of clouds and darkness! a day of wrath and woe! 
The war of elements above, the strife of men below !” 
2. Russian Rites and English Prayers, commencing : 

* Peal your loud notes, ye mighty bells, from all your 

crowning towers, 
As wide and far your music swells, to summon Russia's 
powers.” 
3. Cour de Lion and his Horse, commencing :— 
‘Ah, Fennel, my noble horse, thou bleedest—thou art 
slain |” T. Jonnson. 
[ Publishers’ names of above also required. | 


“ The Swans of Wilton. 
Oh, how the swans of Wilton 
Twenty abreast did go, 
Like country girls bound for the church, 
Sails set and all aglow ! 
With pouting breast in pure white dressed, 
Softly gliding in a row.” 
The verses commencing thus are printed in Longfellow’s 
Poems of Places (London, 1877) with no author's name, 
and Messrs. Macmillan, the publishers, are not aware of 
their origin. T. W. Lirrieron Hay. 
Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet. London, W. Wil- 
kins, 1736, 12mo., and J. R. Smith, 1864, 12mo. 
The Bijou. London, W. Pickering, 1828, 12mo. 
were W. F., the editor, and B.C., a contributor? 
Cc. D. 
A Walk through Switzerland in September, 1816, 
London, 1818, small 8vo. Joun Wi1son. 


Who 


AvurTuors or Quotations WANTED.— 


In a diamond Bible, Oxford, 48mo., in my collection, 
I find written :— 
“ There is a shore 

Of better promise ; and I know at last, 

When the long Sabbath of the tomb is past, 

We two shall meet in Christ, to part no more. 

Oct., 1840.” 
H. J, ATKINSON. 


“ Staring right on, with calm eternal eyes.” 
JOURNEY-MAN, 





Replies. 


THE HARRISONS OF NORFOLK. 
(3 S. vi. 274 ; 5 S. vi. 174, 196; x. 175, 212, 
270 ; xi. 114.) 

Matthew and Ann Harrison, mentioned ante, 
p. 115, col. 2, line 10, had also a son Jonathan, 
who died young, Nov. 16, 1741, and was buried in 
Hemsby Church. He is recorded to have been 
named after Jonathan Harrison, of Stokesby, a 
married man, who died Aug. 15, 1757, also buried 
at Hemsby, and who was probably descended from 
another member of the family of same names, living 
at Horning in 1648. 





Referring to the last foot-note on same page : 
First, Sarah, wife of Matthew Harrison,* died at 
the age of seventy-two years. (She was related to 
Samuel Robinson, an influential member of the 
Wesleyan society, and one of the Town Council 
of Gt. Yarmouth, who died in 1844, in his sixty- 
fifth year. The aged widow of this gentleman 
died in America, shortly after her arrival there 
with her nephew, Mr. Isaac Robinson Bradnack 
—elder son of a Wesleyan minister — who, together 
with his wife and children, emigrated to that 
country about the year 1855.) Secondly, Thomas, 
son of Thomas Humphrey, then lately deceased, 
was drowned in the Roadstead, May 26, 1829, aged 
twenty-five years, and was buried at Gt. Yarmouth. 
Sarah his widow, born Nov. 1, 1801, married 
there, secondly, June 4, 1833, W. Ames, who was 
a mariner (both are now deceased), and their son 
married a daughter of Mr. James Leggett, of the 
same town, builder. Thirdly, Robert T. Johnson, 
who predeceased his wife, was a son of John 
Johnson, also of Gt. Yarmouth, builder, deceased, 
who was descended from a family of that name 
long settled at and near Hickling, one of which 
family was a Gregory Johnson, of Potter Heigham, 
and afterwards of Martham Hall, where he died in 
1700. Fourthly, Matthew Randal Harrison and 
his wife are also dead, and have left no son. 

The issue of the preceding William Harrison, 
of Gt. Yarmouth, merchant, by his marriage there, 
April 18, 1775, with Mary, daughter of William 
and Mary Florance,t who was born Jan. 18, 1743, 
were a son and two daughters, all born there, viz. 
first, Mary, born Feb. 16, 1776, married there 
to Thomas Youngman,t of that town, merchant, 
Oct. 1, 1818, died there a widow without issue, 
Dec. 20, 1844, and was interred in the family 
vault at Martham. Secondly, Sarah, born May 22, 
1778, married about 1803, probably at Gt. Yar- 





* He was baptized at Hemsby, April 2, 1771, and was 
buried with Sarah, his infant daughter (first of that 
name), born Aug. 25, 1799, his wife, and her father and 
mother, and their connexions, in the rampart near the 
garden gate, in the old churchyard Gt. Yarmouth. The 
inscription to his memory states him to have been 
seventy-two, instead of seventy-one years of age. The 
like error occurs at Hemsby, on headstone to the 
memory of his sister Mary, wife of William Chapman. 
She was baptized there July 9, 1769, and could not have 
been more than forty-nine years old. There was also 
another sister, Ann, born at Hemsby, Sept. 24, 1773, of 
whom I have no trace. 

+ The Florances, often called and originally written 
‘ ffurrance,” were located at Yarmouth and in several of 
the adjacent villages. Some of the family still reside 
at Flegg Burgh, and within the last ten years an aged 
relative, named Thomas Florance, was the owner of a 
farm at Kirby Bedon. 

t He died ‘“‘suddenly” at his stores, before and after- 
wards Harrison's, 60 and 61 A, B, and 0, Gaol Street, Gt. 
Yarmouth, July 5, 1826, aged forty-nine years, and was 
buried with his deceased kindred in the south-east part 
of the old churchyard there. 
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mouth, to William Wells,* of Strumpshaw, after- 
wards of Martham and of Dilham, whose father 
resided at Strumpshaw, and is said to have occupied 
the Hall farm there. She bore him an only son, 
the late William Harrison Wells,+ Esq., of the 
Dilham, and Hellesdon, and New Mills, Norwich, 
and, surviving her husband many years, died at 
Norwich about Dec. 13, 1872, aged ninety-four 
years, and she was buried in the vault in which he 
was interred in the Baptist chapel yard at Worstead. 
Thirdly, William Harrison, of Gt. Yarmouth, 
fishing merchant and exporter, born Sept. 3, 1782, 
married, as previously stated, his two cousins, 
daughters and co-heirs of his paternal uncle, 
Randal Harrison,t who died at Gt. Yarmouth, 
April 25, 1829--that is to say, first, about 1815, at 
or near Chevening in Kent, Mary Harrison, born 
at Chipstead in that county, and who died May 16, 
1841, aged fifty-five years ; and secondly, in London, 
about 1844-5, Ann Harrison, also born at Chipstead, 
and who died without issue, March 17, 1857, aged 
* This gentleman in early life commenced building 
a mill at or near Hopton, in Suffolk, which was pulled 
down by the commoners. He died at Dilhbam about the 
year 1847, aged nearly seventy years. One of the members 
of his family, also named William Wells, and of the same 
rish of Strumpshaw, married at Catfield, Nov. 4, 1794, 
is kinswoman Charlotte Wells, of that place, spinster, 
who was sister to Sarah, wife of William Holt, of Gt. 
Yarmouth, the grandfather of William Holt, Esq., the 
present clerk to the justices there. She was also sister to 
Ann, wife of Henry Vale, of the same borough, Gent., 
and likewise to Mary, wife of Robert Ferrier, Beq., of 
Hemsby. The name of Welle was borne interchangeably 
with that of Willis for several generations in East Norfolk. 
+ Mr. W. H. Wells, who was born at Martham, married 
at West Sommerton, May 9, 1832, Harriette, daughter of 
the late William Rising, Esq., of the Hall there, who 
bore him several sons and daughters, of which there are 
now living—John; Thomas, who married a daughter of 
Mr. George Cross, of Hellesdon ; Raymond ; Henry, who 
is married ; Julian Trevanian ; Ellen, who was married to 
William Henry Spilling, of the Custom House, London, 
7 son of Mr. William Spilling, of South Town, in 
Suffolk ; Frederick, who is married ; and Rosalie. There 
was also a son John, who died in infancy, and who was 
buried at Martham, from Dilham, Nov. 5, 1833, and a 
son William (twin with the John now living), who died 
at Dilham, aged about twelve years. Mr. Wells, who in 
&@ measure rebuilt the extensive mills at Hellesdon, and 
carried on a large trade, died at Stoke Holy Cross, 
Dec. 30, 1874, aged sixty-nine years, and was buried in 
the vault at Worstead, but his wife, who died in Norwich, 
July 16, 1871, was at her own request buried in the 
cemetery of that city. The new mills are now worked 
4 several sons of the deceased gentleman in co-partner- 
ip ; another of the sons resides in London. 
1 It is said that when he settled at Chipstead he had 
a cousin John living at or near Chevening. This may 
be the John Harrison, born at Caister in 1734, ante, 
Re 115. From the family Bible of a gentleman now 
iving near Chipstead, I find that a John Harrison had 
two wives, Ann and Hester. The former bore him 
Thomas, born June 22, 1756; Elizabeth, born July 22, 
1758 ; John, born Jan. 16, 1762; Benjamin, born Dec. 12, 
1764; William, born March 6, 1768; Elizabeth, born 
Aug. 25, 1769 ; and W— Harrison, born Oct. 30, 1777. 





seventy-two years. These ladies were probably 
named and registered at a Unitarian chapel at or 
near —— Green, Chevening, where their mother, 
who was a Kentish lady (thought to have been 
from or near Rochester), was buried. Mr. Harrison 
died April 24, 1860, and lies interred, with his 
said wives and three of his deceased children, here- 
after mentioned, in the vault at Martham, and all 
of them died at Gt. Yarmouth. 

The issue of the last-mentioned William Harrison 
and of Mary his wife were five sons and two 
daughters, all born at Gt. Yarmouth, viz. first, 
Mary Ann, born Sept. 25, 1817, married there, 
Aug. 20, 1839, to William Bateman, Esq.,§ of 
Norwich, but now of Paris, of which marriage there 
is no issue ; secondly, William Harrison, Esq., J.P.,\| 
born March 21, 1819, now a member of the Town 
Council of Gt. Yarmouth, and who is unmarried ; 
thirdly, Sarah Elizabeth, born Dec. 8, 1821, 
married there, Feb. 8, 1849, to Robert Gray Rudd, 
the younger, of Bramerton, and sometime of 
Mulbarton, but now of Norwich, and had issue 
nine children, of which there are now living three 
sons and three daughters; fourthly, Randal 
Harrison, born April 30, 1823, who, unmarried, 
was lost at sea on a trip to the Mediterranean 
ports about Feb., 1847 (with all others on board 
a new vessel called the Jack-o’-Lantern, of about 
sixty tons burden, which he had had built for 
the purpose within a walled enclosure of his father’s, 
to the north-west of Kent Place, on Yarmouth 
Denes, and successfully launched into the sea) ; 
fifthly, Thomas Harrison, born June 2, 1825, died 
Sept. 17 same year; sixthly, Alexander Douglas 
Harrison,% born Oct. 8, 1827, died July 12, 1828; 
and lastly, Henry Harrison,** born Oct. 23, 1828. 





§ Mr. Bateman, who is of an old Norfolk family, is 
a son of the late John Bateman, Esq., more than forty 
years a member of the Norwich Corporation, and who 
served the office of sheriff of that city in 1836, and 
brother of Dr. Frederick Bateman, who recently filled 
the same office. In 1870 Mr. Bateman received from 
Amadeus, King of Spain, the Grand and Ancient Order 
of Charles of Spain. For a description and illustration 
of the arms and an account of this family consult Mr. 
C. J. Palmer’s Perlustration of Gt. Yarmouth, 3 vols. 
4to., printed and sold by Nall of that town, 1875. 

|| The arms and motto of this gentleman, the last 
male survivor of his branch of the family, are the same 
as carved upon the largest tomb of the Harrisons at 
Caister, quartering Hargrave (but not —_ and 
Harrison, with the same quarterings in right of his 
mother, the crest being a harpy rising out of a ducal 
coronet. See Burke’s General Armory, 1878, p. 460. 

{| Douglas is not a family name, but that of a lady 
friend of his mother’s, who, at the time of his birth, was 
staying in Gt. Yarmouth. A 

— tn nership with his eldest and only surviving 
brother, Mr. William Harrison, he owned a fleet of fine 
vessels, extensively engaged in the principal fisheries, and 
exported largely to the Mediterranean and other ports. 
He was one of the first promoters, if not the originator, of 
smack trawling out of Yarmouth, a fishery which now 
gives employment to at least 3,000 men and realizes 
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He married at Bramerton, Aug. 23, 1849, Eliza, 
daughter of Robert Gray Rudd, the elder, of that 
lace, and died at Gt. Yarmouth, Oct. 6, 1866, 
eaving issue two daughters, Marion Eliza and 
Florence Clara, the former of whom was married 
at St. Clement’s Church, Strand, London, Sept. 8, 
1875, to Mr. Charles Edward Hardyman, of 
Crockherbtown, Cardiff, surgeon, youngest son of 
the late Mr. W. J. Hardyman, of Langley, co. 
Norfolk. 

Omission and Correction, ante, p. 115 :—John, 
elder son of Robert and Alyce Ovington, born at 
“ Cayster,” March 3, 1584, died at the age of seven 
weeks. It is this son and Richard, and not the 
next brother, Thomas, who died and were buried 
there. James Ovington had a son Robert, named 
after the grandfather, Aug. 20, 1615, whose 
sponsors were his uncle Thomas, and aunt Jone 
Ovington, and Jacob ——. 

Witiiam Harrison Rupp. 


Gt. Yarmouth. 
(To be continued.) 





Kewyet Waarr (5 §. x. 228, 393 ; xi. 55.)— 
Iam much obliged to Mr. Paruuirs for the cor- 
rection, but I wish he had given us dates. He 
says, “ Downes’s or Downes’ Wharf was in Lower 
East Smithfield,” but the question is, when? and 
is it clear that there was not a Downes’ Wharf in 
Thames Street ? In Baldwin’s New Complete Guide 
for 1768, in the list of coasting vessels, Kennett’s 
Wharf, in Thames Street, is stated to be the 
starting point for barges to Andover, Bruton, 
Chippenham, Devizes, Froome, Hungerford, Marl- 
borough, Newberry, Rumsey, Sarum, Sunderland, 
&c., and in the list of merchants and traders 
appears “ B. Kennet, alderman, of Pall Mall,” and 
“J. Downes, Wharfinger, of 9, Black Swan, at 
Upper Thames Street” (now, 1879, Kennet Lane). 

In Kent’s Directory for 1769 all these barges 
are stated to sail from “ Downes’s Wharf, Thames 
Street.” At this time the Scotch traders 
mostly went from “ Hamilton’s Wharf, Lower E. 
Smithfield ; and Hawley’s and Hore’s Wharfs, 
Hermitage.” This seems to show that Kennet’s 
Wharf, in Upper Thames Street, was called 
“Downes’s Wharf” in 1769, and that the name 
was subsequently removed to East Smithfield ; if 
so, when was it thus moved ? 

Epwarp Sotty. 


The town referred to by your correspondents, to 
which barges carried passengers, is in my opinion 
not Newbury in Berkshire, but Newburgh on Tay. 
Both names have the same pronunciation. One 
hundred years ago the grandfather of Sir John 





probably 350,000/. per annum. During the interval be- 
tween Mr. Harrison's death and burial most of tke ships 
and vessels in the port had flags flying at half mast, as 
@ mark of respect to his memory. 





Richardson of Pitfour, an enterprising merchant of 
Perth, established a line of smacks to carry salmon 
from the Tay to London. These vessels carried 
passengers and goods as well, but the chief object 
was to carry salmon to the London market. 
Various expedients were tried to convey salmon 
to London in a state fit for food without being 
salted. In my remembrance they were parboiled 
and then packed in barrels with vinegar. But 
this mode of preserving them was a bar to their 
general use, and it was not until the mode of 
packing fresh salmon in ice was adopted that they 
became a regular staple in the London fish-markets. 
I am not speaking from hearsay about these vessels. 
A respected townsman whom I often conversed 
with informed me that he took his passage, now 
ninety-five years ago, from London to Dundee in 
one of these smacks, and was carried on to New- 
burgh, there being no regular line of vessels (I 
understood him to say) betwixt Dundee and London 
at the period. The plan of packing salmon in ice 
for conveyance to distant markets has developed 
such a large trade that I end by two queries: 
Who suggested it, and when was it first adopted ? 
L. 


WorcesTersHirE Worps AND TeRMINALS (5% 
S. xi. 185.)—Ley, lea, or lay meant, originally, an 
open space, but is used in various seuses, of which 
the most common are small plain, field, meadow ; 
especially used of low-lying or untilled land. 
When citing “Anglo-Saxon” words, it is necessary 
to distinguish nonsensical words from real. I find 
no authority for any “A.-S. lega, locus” beyond 
the bare statement in Lye’s Dictionary, which, 
unsupported, is of no value whatever. The real 
word found in MSS. is led or leéh, making ledhe 
or ledge in the genitive case ; see Thorpe, Diplo- 
matarium Avi Saxonici, p. 109, 1. 8, p. 292, 1. 4; 
also p. 526, where the place-name Hedledh occurs, 
equivalent to the modern Hadleigh. Now, just as 
the modern E. flea is A.-S. fledh, but has its cognate 
in the G. floh, so the FE. lea is cognate with pro- 
vincial G. loh, 2 morass, bog, wood, forest, given 
in Fliigel’s Dictionary; the general sense being 
“low-lying tract.” Hence the famous name 
Water-loo, i.e. Water-lea. 

Anker-dine is plainly a corruption of Hanger- 
down, just as Hunger is another corruption of the 
same Hanger. Hanger-down simply means “ hill- 
hill,” a word unnecessarily reduplicated, as in 
hundreds of instances, eg. Derwent-water, ¢.¢. 
White-water-water. Down for “hill” is well 
known; it is also spelt dune and even dene, so 
that the spelling dine is no great wonder. Hanger 
is said, in Parish’s Sussex Glossary, to mean “a 
hanging wood on a hill-side,” and such may be its 
right meaning ; but I believe it is also used vaguely 
for hill-side, and even, as I have said, for hill. It 
probably means that the hill was wooded once. 
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Penny for “ cliff” is merely our Welsh friend pen, 
hill, as in Pen-y-gent. Penny easily results from 
Pen-y, which, however, is an incomplete expression, 
showing that an old ending of the word has 
dropped off. 

Keffil is applied, not to men in the first place, 
and then to horses, but vice versd. It is merely 
the Welsh ceffyl, a horse, better known in the Low 
Latin form caballus, and familiar to all in chivalry, 
cavalry, and cavalcade, Watter W. Skeat. 


Awycestry oF Presipent Wasuineton (5* §. 
v. 328 ; vi. 215; x. 526.)—I venture to question 
the accuracy of the statement, quoted by Mr. 
Astiey as from Sir Bernard Burke’s Vicis- 
situdes of Families, second series, p. 152, that the 
ancestor of “the Pride of Northampton ” emigrated 
from Westmoreland about the year 1651. In Sul- 
grave Church, Northamptonshire, is a brass for 
“ Laurence Washington, gent., died 1583, and Ann 
his wyf.” They had four sons and seven daughters. 
Laurence’s grandson, of the same name, moved 
from Sulgrave to Great Brington in the same 
county, and died there, according to the monu- 
mental slab still remaining in Brington Church, in 
1616. John Washington, the second son of this 
last-named Laurence, emigrated to America about 
1657, and was the great-grandfather of George 
Washington. The Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, in 
The Washingtons, has shown from the Althorpe 
Household Books that John Washington was 
knighted in 1622-3, that he married Mary Curtis, 
of Islip in Northamptonshire, and that he was 
frequently in the county up to the time of the 
Civil War. Headds that “for some years previous 
to his emigration he had been living at his manor 
of South Cave, near Hull,” and it appears from 
the parish registers of that place that members of 
the Washington family were still there at the end 
of the seventeenth century. It would, therefore, 
appear that John Washington is more likely to 
have emigrated direct from South Cave than from 
Dillicar, near Grayrigg, in Westmoreland. 

A. H. 

Little Ealing. 

Marrarr (5™ §, xi. 108) is indeed a “local 
habitation and a name,” but with all that it is so 
near to “an airy nothing” as to be almost incap- 
able of definition. It has no boundaries, though 
it is of very limited extent ; it is, in fact, just as 
indefinite as a centre of modern “ gentility” ought 
to be, for in October, 1723, Jack Sheppard had 
lodgings here at the house of a Mr. Charles. Mr. 
Walford, in Old and New London, calls it “a 
vague and undefined area.” Cunningham says it 
lies between Piccadilly and South Audley Street. 
It does not. The streets of Mayfair are as follows : 
Curzon Street, Hertford Street, Great and Little 
Stanhope Streets, Derby Street, Seamore Place, 
Chesterfield Street, Queen Street, Chapel Street, 





East and West Market Streets, Shepherd Street, 
and Shepherd’s Market. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works has lately tried to confuse us by writing 
up “Shepherd Market.” It is not “Shepherd 
Market,” but “‘Shepherd’s Market,” so called from 
Mr. Shepherd, who lived on the spot in the house 
now belonging to Lord Wharnclitfe. It is a pity 
to change street names without reason. Some one 
should put a gimlet into the Board and drop ina 
little molten antiquarianism through the aperture. 
Curzon Street runs down as fur as Bolton Street, 
Piccadilly, but its continuation in Bolton Row 
forms no part of Mayfair. 

Respecting the great and celebrated who have 
lived in Mayfair, Cunningham, Walford, and 
Wheatley may be consulted ; but having chronicled 
the residence here of Jack Sheppard, I may add 
that in Carrington Street lived the famous Kitty 
Fisher, whose portrait by Reynolds is still extant, 
and the family of Kitty Fishers has never since 
been unrepresented in this central seat of elegance. 
Before Chesterfield Gardens were built over it was 
as pleasant a spot as any to be found in all West 
London. Tall elm trees overhung the garden wall, 
which was solidly built of buttressed brick, and in 
the early morning hours of summer the cawing 
rooks were heard from many a nest. But it has all 
perished from eye and ear, under the mad modern 
rage for money—opes irritamenta malorum. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair, 


Jonn Bancxs or Sunnino (5 §, viii. 335 ; ix. 
232, 398, 518.)—If any doubts remain as to how 
John Bancks spelt his name, a very good witness 
may be summoned in his own little poem entitled 
“ Woman’s Logic,” written in 1730, and published 
in his Miscellaneous Works, 1738. In the notes 
to this poem he says that he had always written 
his name Banks till he was twenty-one years old : 


“ My name was fix’d, I always thought: 
Banks quasi River's Banks, I wrote ; 
Which etymology, so plain, 

Against the World I durst maintain. 


A Female Cousin saw me write, 

And seem’d to startle at the sight— 

My Cousin, sure ’tis not the same ! 

This ne’er can be My Cousin’s name ! 

My Father wrote it with a C. 

And so do I, and so should He— 

A C? said I,—that must be wrong— 

"Tis right, quoth she ;—so hold your tongue— 
I told her could scarce believe her ; 

It must be Banxs from Banks of River— 
A Fig for River’s Banks ! she cry’d, 

I say I'll have the C supply’d 

Or else I'll never own you more, 

So lose my favour,—or restore.” 


After this John Banks always signed his name 


John Bancks, but he says it was very difficult to 


do so at first, and that for some time he constantly 
forgot to do it and had to “clap a caret below.” 


— A 
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Had it not been for this saucy speech of his fair 
cousin he would probably have remained John 
Banks to the end of the chapter. I do not know 
whether he met with a disappointment, but his 
cousin married some one else within the year. 
Epwarp So.Lty. 


Lorp CHancettor Erskine (5 §. xi. 126, 
175, 197.)—I feel sure that no mention is made of 
Lord Erskine in the works of Voltaire. But in 
the Histoire de Charles XIT. (liv. viii.) is given an 
account of the intrigues of a Scotch physician 
named “ Areskins” in Russia, and this may have 
given rise to the supposition. The passage runs : 

“Tl (Goertz) fit d’abord sonder la cour de Moscou par 
le moyen d’un Ecossais, nommé Areskins, premier 
médecin du czar, dévoué au parti du prétendant, ainsi 
que l'étaient presque tous les Ecossais qui ne subsistaient 
pas des faveurs de la cour de Londres.” 

George Buchanan has an epigram, “ Joanni 
Areskino, Comiti Marriz, Scotorum Proregi,” 
beginning :— 

“Si quis Areskinum memoret per bella ferocem.” 

See Georgii Buchanani Opera Omnia, ed. Ruddi- 
manni, Lugduni Batavorum, mpccxxv., tom. ii. 
p. 424; or the edition Amstel, 18mo., 1687, 
p. 408 (“ Miscellaneorum Liber,” xxv.). 

There is also a poem of twelve lines to the same 
individual among the Inscriptiones Historice of 
Joannes Jonstonus, headed “ Johannes Areskinus, 
Marri Comes, Prorex pro Jacobo VI., 1572,” 
commencing with the lines :— 

** Nobilis heroum soboles, cognataque ccelo 
Pectore, mens, virtus, robora, rara fides.” 
See Delitie Poetarum Scotorum hujus Avi Illus- 
trium, Amstel., 1637, 2 vols. 12mo., tom. i. p. 694. 

Lord Erskine was among the intimate friends of 
Dr. Parr, whose esteem and admiration he had 
conciliated in the first instance by his celebrated 
defence of Lord George Gordon. Upon one of 
their wit encounters, the doctor promised his 
friend, in case he should survive him, to write his 
epitaph ; to which the lawyer neatly replied, that 
the knowledge of such an intention was almost a 
temptation to commit suicide. The lawyer was 
the former to depart ad plures; but the scholar 
survived his friend but a brief period, and I do 
not think ever composed the promised inscription. 
How, or whether, he would have Latinized the 
northern name of his friend is therefore a matter 
of conjecture. Wituiam Bates, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Dante anp SHakspeare (5" §. x. 165, 312, 
396.)—That Shakespere knew something of and 
could read French is apparent both from his 
French and English ; and, pace Dr. Farmer, he 
knew Latin also. But as to Italian—though I 
confess to much less acquaintance with it—I find 
no trace of his knowledge either of the language 
or of its authors. Considering that the thought 





was then considered a sort of keystone of society, 
the phrase “the top of judgment” was not a 
difficult one to invent, were it necessary to invent 
it. The tenth Homily is full of the idea. But I 
see no unlikelihood, rather great probability, in 
those days of Italian travel and travail, that he 
may have heard it from some educated clergyman 
on a Sunday. See, besides, several of the many 
uses of “top” by Shakespere. 

I had written about so far when I read my 
friend Mr. Furyivaxv’s note at the last reference, 
and can only say ditto to all of it, and so get rid 
of the supposed key coincidence. 

B. NicHo.son. 


WivuraM Broves, D.D., Dean or GLoucestTEr, 
1643-1671 (5" S. xi. 107.)—Cf. Le Neve, edit. 
Hardy, i. 444: “ William Brough was nominated 
[dean] by the king Aug. 17, 1643, and installed 
Nov. 20, 1644. He died July 5, 1671, and was 
buried in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. His 
will is in the Prerogative Office of Canterbury 
(Duke, 100).” From my MS. index to Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy I find mention of him in 
pt. i. pp. 44 b, 66 b, and 86b. From pt. ii. p. 33 
it will be seen that he was of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Rector of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
whence on his ejection he fled to Oxford, and that 
he was also Canon of Windsor. Walker refers 
to Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 483; Wood, Ath. 
Ox., ii. 731 (edit. Bliss, iv. 801) ; and Persecutio 
Undecima, p. 43. He resigned St. Michael’s in 
1663 (Walker, ii. 165). From the Bodl. Catal. 
and Watt it appears that the same divine wrote 
The Holy Fasts and Feasts of the Church of Eng- 
land, with Meditations, &c., Lond., 1657, 8vo. ; 
Discourses, 1660, 8vo. ; and (Darling adds) Sacred 
Principles, Services, and Soliloquies, Lond., 1672, 
12mo. At the Restoration he petitioned (as 
Dean of Gloucester and chaplain in ordinary) for 
a grant of the rectory of Beverston, near Gloucester, 
his deanery not being great. In this document he 
says that he was chaplain to the Protestants in the 
queen’s family when in Holland, and that he re- 
turned with the queen to Oxford. The petition is 
marked, “ This is done,” #.¢., that he obtained the 
rectory (State Papers, Chas. IL., vol. i. No. 135 ; 
Cal, p. 14). Joun E. Bailey. 


See “N. & Q.,” 1° S. vii. 597; viii. 113. The 
first edition of his Manual appeared in 1650 as 
the work of Philo-Christianus (W. C. Hazlitt’s 
Collections and Notes, 1876, p. 331). The fourth 
edition, Lond., 1659, 12mo., has no name on the 
title, but a notice from the stationer says :— 

«Some have been bold to own it for Theirs, who knew 
it to be Anothers. To prevent therefore all further 
fraudulencies, He [i.c. the author] thinks fit to have 
his Name affixed to it....... Philo-Christianus is Doctor 
W. Brough, Dfean of) G{loucester]. One of His Late 
Majesties Chaplains in Ordinary,” 
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I have seen editions of 1671 and 1672 in cata- 
logues. Canon Cooke calls it a “beautiful 
manual ” (Power of the Priesthood in Absolution, 
third edit., 1877, p. 97, n.). W. C. B. 

Rochdale. 


Tue Society or Jesus in Inpia (5" §, xi. 7.) 
—J. Brunet, in his Manuel du Libraire, mentions 
the work of J. P. Maffei, and says that it is well 
written, but of little value as to the facts related 
in it. The best edition is the folio published at 
Cologne in 1593, and it can be procured for a few 
shillings. It has been translated into Italian by 
F. Serdonati, and this translation is more sought 
after than the original work (Firenze, or Venice, 
Giunti, 1589, 4to., and Bergama, 1749, 2 vols. 4to.). 
There is also a French translation by the Abbé de 
Pure (Paris, 1665, 4to.), which is worthless. I do 
not think that Maffei (b. 1535, d. 1603) was ever 
in India. He was called to Lisbon by Cardinal 
Henry towards the year 1570, and wrote his 
Historiarum Indicarum, lib. xvi., there, with the 
help of the documents preserved in the archives of 
the state. This learned Jesuit has left several 
other works, among which may be mentioned 
De Vita et Moribus Sancti Ignatii Loyole, lib. iii., 
Rome, 1584, 4to., which had many editions (twelve, 
so far as I know), the last of which appeared as 
recently as 1837, Verona, 8vo. (a French transla- 
tion by M. d’Esne de Betencourt was published 
at Douai in 1594, 8vo.); Le Vite de XVII. SS. 
Confessori, Roma, 1601, 4to.; and Annali di 
Gregorio XIII., Roma, 1742, 2 vols. 4to. 

Henri GAvssERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Luruer anv Cranacn (5" §, xi. 167.)—G. G. B. 
will probably obtain the desired information by 
consulting Kéostlin’s Luther, sein Leben und seine 
Schriften (2 vols., 1875), as well as the original 
editions of Luther’s pamphlets, printed during his 
lifetime, and sometimes adorned with his portrait 
copied after Cranach’s woodcuts. A very exten- 
sive collection of these editiones principes is 

reserved in the Taylorian Library at Oxford. 
he third or supplementary volume of Lucas 
Cranach des Aelteren Leben und Werke, by Chr. 
Schuchardt, edited by his son in 1871, does not 
mention such a portrait as that described by 
G. G. B. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Borie Goprrer (5" §, xi. 128, 177, 197, 213.) 
—Genealogical information in respect of either 
his progenitors or descendants, no less than him- 
self, is also desired. “ Godfrey’s cordial” is still 
in demand, and the name survives in the firm of 
Godfrey & Cooke, a partnership created in 1797, 
under the will of Boyle’s only son Ambrose God- 
frey, but it is believed that the latter’s descendants 
are extinct. H. W. 





“ Gooseperry Picker” (5 S. xi. 189.)—For 
“Doing gooseberry,” see “ N. & Q.,” 2"¢ S. x. 307, 
376; xii. 336. I may add an example of the 
phrase “to play old gooseberry” which has been 
pointed out to me, viz. in the Ingoldsby Legends, 
“ Bloudie Jack of Shrewsberrie ”:— 

“ There’s a pretty to-do! 
All the people of Shrewsbury 
Playing old gooseberry 
With your choice bits of taste and virta.” 
Fama, 


“ One who has all the toil and trouble of picking 
a troublesome fruit for the delectation of others,” 
See Dr. Brewer’s Phrase and Fable. 
Frepk. Rvte. 


A Bristot Evectioneerine Sreecnu (5" §, xi. 
149.)—Many years ago, when a boy, I read this 
anecdote of Mr. Burke :—That he said in a speech 
(but whether in the House of Commons, or at 
Bristol, or elsewhere, I do not now recollect) : 
“Do not speak to me of a merchant : his desk is 
his altar, his ledger his Bible, his money his God, 
and he has faith in none but his banker.” This 
was given to illustrate his dislike for the calling of 
a merchant. Witriam Payne. 

Woodleigh, Portsmouth. 


“ ASSIGNAT DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE” 
(5% S. xi. 127.)— 

“1792. The want of silver coins and bullion is said to 
have been very much increased in this year by the policy 
of the French, who exchanged their assignats for as 
much of either kind as they could possibly procure. 
And so rapidly did they effect their object, that in the 
year 1792 not less than the enormous — of 2,909,000 
ounces of silver were purchased with assignats and sent 
into France. Marsh, on the Politics of Great Britain 
and France.” —Ruding, vol. ii. p. 93. 

See 1" S. xi. 444, 515 ; 2™4S. vi. 70, 134, 255; 
vii. 16; viii. 314; x. 521; 34 §S. vi. 217; vii. 
270. W. STavENHAGEN JONES. 


Tue Gattoway Ftart (5" §,. xi. 145.)—The 
description of the Galloway flail may be all cor- 
rect, but the Roxburghshire flail somewhat 
differed, inasmuch as no iron entered into its con- 
struction. The Roxburghshire instrument con- 
sisted of what may be termed the staff and soople, 
which were bound together at the top of the staff 
by means of leathern thongs, the staff being per- 
forated for the purpose. This was a work of some 
nicety, else the movements of the instrument were 
not free. Its primary use was the thrashing of 
corn, but in the hands of a person experienced in 
its use it would become a very formidable weapon, 
either for defence or attack. Skill and experience, 
however, were required to use it effectively, and 
beginners often stood in danger of getting a sharp 
crack on the head or the fingers if it was clumsily 
handled. I speak from experience, having often 
plied the flail in thrashing cors for boyish amuse- 
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ment. The instrument has now gone entirely out 
of use, so far as I am aware, in Scotland, all the 
thrashing being now done by machinery. 

C. G. 


Kelso. 


Frere’s Eritarpn on Canniyo (5™ §. x. 386, 
522; xi. 198.)—W. A. G. thinks “ there is no real 
difficulty in supposing that Frere meant to ac- 
centuate the first syllable of the word support” ; 
and he goes on to say that the substantive was so 
pronounced about a hundred years ago. This 
startling assertion he attempts to prove, not by 
any quotation of that date, but by an anecdote of 
something that was said by somebody in the 
House of Commons. Unfortunately for W. A. G.’s 
assertion, Canning’s epitaph was not written a 
hundred years ago, and the anecdote assigned to 
that period is related by Mr. Wess (ante, p. 198) 
as belonging to the time of Dundas, the point of it 
being to show what very broad Scotch Dundas 
talked. Now, leaving W. A. G. and Mr. Wess 
to settle the origin of a very poor joke, I would 
observe that Mr. Frere did not talk broad or any 
other kind of Scotch, but was a master of the 
English language, which he wrote in its greatest 
purity and refinement. If there had been “no 
real difficulty” about the line I should not have 
invited the aid of “N. & Q.” to explain it. 

Worcester, so careful in citing authorities for 
varieties of pronunciation, gives no instance of 
support accentuated on the first syllable. 

JAYDEE. 


“Tam Marte (on Marti) quam Mercurio” 
(5% S. x. 269, 392.)—Though rather irrelevant, 
yet it may be illustrative to remark that this was 
the motto of the Taberdars of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and was placed under their arms over the 
mantelpiece of their common-room, in the back 
quadrangle of that college, and is most likely still 
in existence there. The origin of its adoption as 
& motto is said to be derived from the old legend 
of one of their number having thrust his copy of 
Aristotle down the throat of a wild boar which 
attacked him in Shotover Wood, near Oxford. 
Hence also the boars’ heads appearing allusively 
in their arms, and presumably the custom observed 
to this day of bringing the boar’s head into the 
college hall on Christmas Day. 

The old term Taberdar, during my under- 
graduate career some twenty-five years ago, used 
to be applied to a scholar on the foundation, but 
has now fallen intodisuse. It corresponded to the 
Demy of Magdalen or the Postmaster of Merton, 
and was said to have originated from the scholars 
of Queen’s College having many years ago worn 
a short surplice at the chapel service resembling in 
its brevity the tabard of the herald. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





If not the first user, this phrase was early and 
frequently applied by George Gascoigne to himself. 
He took a part in the wars of the Low Countries, 
and was asprightly poet, in which double character 
Granger represents his portrait, “in armour, ruff ; 
a large beard ; on his right hand a musket and a 
bandolier, on his left books, &c.”; underneath, 
“Tam Marti quam Mercurio,” intimating perhaps 
that his themes were war and wit—the sword and 
pen. In all Gascoigne’s works he introduces this 
motto ; it is also found at the foot of ‘George 
Gascoigne’s Commendation of the Noble Arte of 
Venerie,” being his own portion of Turberville’s 
famous book of Hunting, &c., 1575 and 1611; the 
latter edition is now before me, and may have been 
in the sporting library of Aubrey, and so have 
furnished the colonel with the text for his facetious 
discourse thereon. J. 0. 


“A novusE To LET” (5@S. x. 496; xi. 19.)— 
More than fifty years ago, walking through a mid- 
land town with a person who might be called 
a literary man, being editor of a newspaper, he 
saw the notice, “ This house to let,” on which he 
made some remark which I do not remember. 
Passing along we came to another house with the 
notice, “ To be lett,” and I said, “ That is wrong.” 
He answered, “ No, lett is for the old form of 
letted.” ELLCEE. 


Craven, 


“Sratutes” (5% §, x. 448 ; xi. 18.)—“ Stattys” 
have been held close to London within memory, 
and perhaps are still within reach for those who 
want to hire farm servants. Hype CriarRKE. 


Yankee (5 §. x. 467; xi. 18, 38.)—It has 
been suggested that the word Yankee represents 
the unsuccessful attempt of American aborigines 
to pronounce Lnglish in referring to the nationality 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Sr. SwitTHy. 


INVITATIONS WRITTEN ON Piayine Carps (5 
S. ix. 168, 214, 239, 276, 352 ; xi. 57, 95.)—Some 
little time ago I had the pleasure of examining a 
large mass of family papers belonging to an old 
historic family in the north of England. The head 
of this house had in the reign of George II. a 
mansion in St. James’s Square. Among the papers 
I found several invitations written on playing cards, 
directed to the wife of the head of the family at 
the town house. I think all the invitations were 
written on diamonds. I am sure no clubs or spades 
were used. EpwarpD PEacock. 


Haowayrs=Hawkxpatus (5" §. ix. 68, 514; x. 
118.)\—As several notes on the subject have 
appeared in response to CutHBeRT Bepe’s query, 
the following passage from Baines’s Lancashire and 
Cheshire, vol. i. p. 46, will possibly settle the 
matter. In speaking of the wildfowl which fre- 
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uented the great Lancashire mosses the historian 
observes :— 

“ In old times, when hawking was one of the favourite 
gperte of our ancestors, footpaths called Aawkpaths 
{tcorrupted hagways] were formed into these mosses, 
whence the hawks could be seen darting on their prey. 
They are [the mosses] still much frequented by wild 
hawks in pursuit of grouse and other birds. The wind- 
hover hawk [the kestrel] is often seen poising itself in 
the air by beating its wings, watching for its prey, and 
rushing like a flash of lightning through the air to seize 
it.” 


Thus the hagways cut through woods as well as 
mosses would be hawkpaths, to facilitate the sport 
of falconry. H. Kerr. 

Stacksteads, Manchester. 


CLEVELAND Fork-Lore (5 S, x. 287 ; xi. 54.) 
—A similar saying is prevalent in Lancashire. In 
my younger days it used to be considered desirabie, 
to avoid being “marked” by the birds, to have 
on some new article of clothing at Easter. 

Wa. Dosson. 

Preston. 


Casopunum (5" §, x. 498; xi. 35)—=“ the hill, 
fort, or town of Caius,” a name which also gave 
appellation to Caieta (Gaeta). 

R. 8. Caarnocr. 

Junior Garrick. 


WituiaM tHe “ Mamzer” (5 8. x. 430; xi- 
35.)—I am sorry that I cannot cite any passages 
in which this expression occurs, as I have not the 
book (Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake) with me. 

Rivvs. 

See Mr. Freeman’s History of the Norman 
Conquest, vol. ii. noten: “One writer (Chron. 
Gaufredi Vosiensis, Labbe, iii. 284) for ‘ Bastard’ 
uses the equivalent word ‘Mamzer’: ‘ Norman- 
norum Ducis filius Mamzer, Guiellelmus.’” 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

The Temple. 


Servants’ Hatt Forreirs (5" §. ix. 188, 297; 
xi. 33, 79.)—I have no list to give of these forfeits, 
but I have rather a curious one to record, which has 
long been traditionary in my family, and ought not 
to be lost. The story goes that an old coachman of 
my grandfather’s one day appeared before him, 

“ With bow and cringe, 
Swinging the parlour door upon its hinge,” 
and humbly requested that his next livery great- 
coat should be made with a single breast and fewer 
buttons. It may well be supposed that the request 
excited some astonishment. “Bless my heart ! 
bless my heart!” quoth my grandfather, with whom 
this was a favourite exclamation, “ what can that 
be for, George?” “Well, sir,’ was the reply, 
“when we dines at D——” (a neighbouring 
squire’s) “we be always forced to drink a horn of 
beer for every button we has, and there—I could 





do it well enough once, and glad to; but there, I 
be growing old now, sir, you know, and my poor 
old head won’t stand it no longer.” 

C. W. Bryenam. 


“Mors sceptra,” &c. (24 §. vi. 326; 5% §, 
x. 522.)—The two lines quoted by Mr. Ep. Mar- 
SHALL would conform better to the rules of Latin 
elegiac verse if the verb and the participle were 
transposed, thus :— 

** Mors dominum servo, mors sceptra ligonibus sequans, 
Dissimiles simili conditione trahit.” 
The lines themselves, if they had not appeared as 
early as 1588, would look like a school or college 
version of Shirley’s well-known stanza :— 
“Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 
Did Shirley borrow the idea from this couplet, or 
did both he and the writer of Carmina Proverbialia 
derive their inspiration from what Horace writes? 
* Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperis tabernas 


Regumque turres.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Lapy Anne Hamitton’s “Secret History” 
(5 S. viii. 58,99, 227,277 ; x.347 ; xi.4,50, 98, 172.) 
—I so generally agree with Mr. Troms that I regret 
I cannot do so in believing that this book was not 
circulated until 1838. I have before me a pamphlet 
made up with blank paperand beautifully bound into 
an 8vo. vol., entitled “Sophia, | Princess of Zell, | 
to | George the First, | on his Accession to the Throne 
of England, | A Poetical Epistle. | 1820, printed 
for William Stone.” This book belonged to Queen 
Caroline, and in it is written, by Lady Anne 
Hamilton’s own hand, “Lady Anne Hamilton, 
at the request of Sophia Woodward, presents this 
Trifle to Mrs. as a Relique of her late Majesty 
Queen Caroline, 4 May, 1830.” The lady to whom 
this book was given became acquainted with Miss 
Woodward from lodging at the same house in 
London. Miss Woodward supplied her with a 
copy of the Secret History, which also is before me. 
From my recollection of the time and circum- 
stances I do not think the lady’s acquaintance with 
Miss Woodward extended so long as from 1830 
to 1838, but I cannot speak quite confidently on 
this point. I believe Miss Woodward was most 
thoroughly in the confidence of Lady Anne 
Hamilton at this time (1830), and was acting as 
her agent. She was middle aged, low in stature, 
and wore a white neckerchief very similar to those 
worn by gentlemen at that period. She was a 
dealer in very expensive lace, and I believe this 
business gave her access to a large circle of the 
upper class. She lodged with an old lady whom I 
knew, Miss Flitton, 13, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

Rosert WHITE. 





Worksop. 
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Sr. Pancras (5 S. xi. 148.)—The statement 
in the North London Conservative, that eleven 
churches in England have been dedicated to St. 
Pancras, is probably quite correct ; indeed, I hardly 
see why Mr. Watrorp should doubt it. He 
mentions eight in the counties of Devon, Kent, 
Dorset, Sussex, and Lincolnshire ; and if to these 
we add the three London churches, namely, St. 
Pancras-in-the-Fields, built before 1251; St. 
Pancras, Euston Square, built 1819; and St. Pan- 
cras, Soper Lane, destroyed by the Great Fire in 
1666, the number is complete. Probably, how- 
ever, there have been more churches dedicated to 
this saint.. The church of St. Augustin’s Priory 
at Canterbury was, I believe, in the first instance 
named after him, though subsequently dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul. Epwarp Sotty. 


Below is a more complete list of dedications to 
St. Pancras in England than that given by Mr. 


Watrorp. Those not in his list are marked in 
italics. 
Devon: Exeter, Pancrasweek, Rousedown, 


Withecombe on the Moor, Pennycross near Ply- 
mouth. Dorset: Alton Pancras. Sussex : Lewes 
(before a.D. 1075, now ruin), Chichester, Arlington. 
Kent : Canterbury (ruin), Horton (cell to Lewes, 
desecrated), Coldred. Middlesex: London (City), 
Kentish Town. Gloucestershire: Winchcombe 
(extinct, Leland, It., iv. 72), Marshfield (Weston, 
his well remaining—Atkyns’s Glouc.). Oxford : 
(?) Pencrich Hall (Leland, It., iv. 160). Lincoln- 
shire : Wroot. 

This dedication must have entered this island 
at least at two different ages. Those of the East 
were no doubt directly imported from Rome by 
Augustine and Mellitus. Many of those in the 
West are in close company with Celtic dedications, 
and are probably survivals of Ruman-British 
Christianity. In the Armorican Litany (Haddan 
and Stubbs, ii. 82) is a suffrage of “S. Pan- 
erate.” Other obsolete or desecrated examples 
might be discovered and added. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 


A few hours after reading my “N. & Q.” I 
came across the subjoined on p. 22 of Fergusson’s 
Rude Stone Monuments, which may perhaps be of 
use to Mr. Watrorp :— 

“ After taking possession of the Cathedral (of Canter- 
bury), built of old by the Romans, St. Augustine ob- 
tained from the recently converted King Ethelbert the 
cession of the temple in which he had been accustomed 
to worship his idols, and without more ado dedicated it 
to St. Pancras.” 

JURIN. 


Crowe or Meripex, co. Warwick (5 §. xi. 
168.)—The Exchequer records make mention of a 
member of this family who was proceeded against 
in 1578 for “buying cattle out of fair and not 





keeping five weeks.” The case was heard at 

Coventry, and the defendant was described as 

“ John Crowe of Meriden.” Wa. UnDERIILL. 
Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


“To tarry ” (5" §. xi. 146.)—“ Tarry” is not 
so obsolete as Dr. CHANCE supposes. It is still 
common in Lancashire. Children are said to 
“terry at noon” who do not go home to dinner, 
but stay in the school-room. 

E. Leaton Bienxixsorr. 


“THe Dert’s Repty to Rosert Burns” (5% 
8. xi. 148.)—I think it very likely that precise 
information respecting this poem will not be 
obtained, but for the satisfaction of W. T. I may 
say that the copy I have seen consists of twenty- 
eight verses, was dated “From my Chair in 
Lumley-Den, Forfarshire, September 6, 1793,” and 
had the following note attached :— 

“These verses first appeared in The Scotch-American 
Journal on the occasion of the celebration of the Burns 
Festival [in the year 1859]. They were found in an 
emigrant’s chest in manuscript in the province of Nova 
Scotia, and are supposed by many to have been written 
by Burns himeelf. ALEXANDER SMEATON, Quebec.” 

If Mr. Smeaton is still living in Quebec or else- 
where, perhaps he could give some further informa- 
tion respecting it ; but if such information is not 
got from him I know not where it is to be had. 

D. Wuyre. 


There is a poem with this title at p. 35 of Poems 
chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by David Morison 
(Montrose, 1790, 8vo.), but the line cited by 
W. T. does not appear in it. It consists of 
eighteen stanzas, with prefatory lines to the 
reader. Joun WILson. 


Botues Pepicree (5 §, xi. 149.)—A pedigree 
of the Bolle or Bolles family is annexed to the first 
or privately printed Topographical Account of the 
Parish of Scampton, in the County of Lincoln, 
and of the Roman Antiquities lately Discovered 
there, together with Anecdotes of the Family of 
Bolles, compiled by the Rev. Cayley Illingworth 
(really by his brother, William Illingworth, 
F.S.A.), issued in 1808. The edition published 
in 1810 does not contain the pedigree, which is 
not very complete nor on some pointscorrect. Sir 
John Bolle, sometime Governor of Kinsale, died 
in 1606 in his forty-sixth year. His portrait by 
Basire after Zucchero is in the above work, as is 
also an engraving of the fine white marble monu- 
ment with kneeling effigies of Sir John, his wife, 
three sons, and four daughters, still to be seen in 
Haugh Church. His wife was Elizabeth, d. and 
h. of Edward Waters, of Lynn, Norfolk. 


A pedigree of the Bolles family is given in 
Berry’s Hertfordshire Pedigrees, pp. 39 and 40. 
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The history of Scampton contains a portrait of Sir 
John Bolle, who fought in Spain and Ireland, and 
died in 1606, aged forty-five. ae V. @& 


See Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 
second edit., 1844, p. 69, and Burke’s History of 
the Commoners, 1837, vol. ii. p. 389. 

HIRONDELLE. 


* DauGuHTer” As A Feminine Surname Ter- 
MINATIVE (5% §,. xi. 87, 195.)—I think this 
Scandinavian custom will be found to have been 
more or less general in this country among the 
middle and lower classes, down to the end of the 
thirteenth century, in that portion known before 
the Conquest as the “ Danelagh.” Patronymics 
were then actual, and not mere surnames, as they 
at various dates afterwards became. The famous 
lay subsidy of Richard II. known as “the Poll 
Tax” should be referred to for many examples. 
This invaluable record contains the names of all 
persons of the age of sixteen, not notorious beg- 
gars, and therefore unable to pay the minimum 
4d. The Yorkshire Archeological and Topo- 
graphical Association* is doing good work for the 
county by printing these lists of names, dry as 
some no doubt would find them. But they afford 
most valuable negative as well as positive evidence 
as to the existence and prevalence of certain names 
which have since become common in the West 
Riding. We find such names as these : Matilda 
Tomelyndoghter, Sibilla Robyndoghter, Matilda 
Foxdoghter, Magota Williamwyf, Johanna Tom- 
wyf. These are descriptive, but net so evidently 
Margaret Laweson nor Elizabeth Barnefader. 
Ricardus Betedoghter, I fear, acquired his name 
from the harsh assertion of his parental authority. 
It is doubtful whether Alicia Chaumbermaydyne 
or Ricardus Vicarseruant can be said to have had 
any surnames at all. Of course we find occa- 
sionally trade surpames still indicating the occu- 
pation, Smith being actually a smith, but it is 
generally otherwise, the Barkers being websters 
and the Websters barkers. A. 8. Extis. 

Westminster. 


Griu’s Visir To Lonpon (5" §. xi. 189.)— 
Grimm visited Paris, 1771, as tutor to the children 
of M. de Schomberg, then employed as reader by 
the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, who felt so pleased with 
his conduct that he nominated him as resident at 
the Court of France, and raised him to the rank 
and dignity of baron. L. Hymay. 

Plymouth, 


“ Ucrramarine”: “ Azure”: “Lazo.” (5% 
S. xi. 104, 189, 214.)—I am sorry that Mr. Wepe- 
woop should think that I have, through careless- 
ness, misrepresented him; if I have done him 





* Commenced in the fifth volume of the Journal of 
the Association, Lut not completed. 





injustice, I have pleasure in making the amende 
honorable. It so happens that we are both right. 
Mr. Wepewoop quotes from the German edition 
of Diez, which I have not at hand ; my quotation 
was from the English edition, edited by Mr. Donkin, 
where the Persian equivalent is given as lazuward. 
This, however, does not affect in the slightest degree 
the question of the etymology, in which I am glad 
to have the concurrence of so able a philologist as 
Mr. Wepewoop. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“ A GenEALooicaL AccounT OF THE FAMILIEs 
or Cuapwick or Cuapwick,” &c., By JosEPH 
Howarp, or Arpwick, Mancuester (4" §, ii. 
440.)—At the above reference an inquiry was made 
for this work. The number of existing copies of 
this book (which was privately printed in 1840) is 
believed to be extremely small; and until very 
recently I, like your correspondent of 1868, have 
sought in vaintomeet with one. At the saleof Canon 
Raines’s library, at Manchester, in December last, 
a copy was disposed of for the very remarkable price 
of sixty-three guineas (Atheneum, Dec. 21, 1878). 
It is a well-preserved 4to., enriched with numerous 
marginal notes and emendations, apparently by the 
learned antiquary who last possessed it ; and in 
addition it contains that portion of Corry’s History 
of Lancashire, vol. ii., comprised between pp. 537 
and 724, with xliv. pp. of appendix and seven 
sheets of plates, all in excellent condition and well 
bound. f hove recently become acquainted with 
the existence of a second, but vastly inferior copy. 
It is in the possession of Mr. Edmund Chadwick, 
of 96, Lower Moss Lane, Hulme, Manchester. It 
was purchased a few years ago for a trivial sum at 
an old book stall in Manchester. This volume 
has been ill used, and the printed matter consists 
of Howard’s work alone, which was passed through 
the press with very inadequate care, containing, 
as it does, numerous palpable errors as to names 
and dates, most of which are corrected with the 

n in Canon Raines’s copy above referred to. 

foreover, Mr. E. Chadwick’s copy is disfigured on 
every page by masses of wholly irrelevant, and ip 
many cases nonsensical matter, scribbled over the 
entire margin, and even in the blank spaces be- 
tween the paragraphs. It appears to have been 
Howard’s own copy, for at the end some dozens of 
MS. sheetsare bound, containing a most extravagant 
and absurd account of what purports to be a be- 
stowal of an “ Earldom of Rusholme” on the author. 
Nearly the whole of the matter embodied by 
Howard in his own work is to be found in the 
extended pedigree of the Chadwick family contained 
in Taylor's Pedigrees of Lancashire Families. 

Joun O_prireD CHADWICK. 


Tue Tames (5" S. xi. 188, 217.)—The late 
Thomas Love Peacock’s exquisite little volume, 
The Genius of the Thames: a Lyrical Poem, in 
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Two Parts, small 8vo., London, 1810, with its 

scholarly notes, deserves to be added to the list of 

poems on and relating to our national stream. 
Henry Campkiy, F.S.A. 


Auraors or Quotations Wantep (5* §. viii. 
509 ; ix. 38, 219; x. 179, 199.)— 
Napoleon's Midnight Review.—In looking over some 
apers lately, I found an old progamme of a concert that 
T cttended at Derby in 1831, which contains the Genuine 
original translation of Napoleon's Midnight Review 
about which so many questions have been sent to 
«“N. & Q.” Chevalier Neukomm in person presided at 
the piano. I am almost sure that this was the first 
occasion (Sept. 27, 1831) on which it was sung in public. 
Braham, aged as he was, made it horribly effective. 
Scena.—(Napoleon's Midniyht Review.)\—The Chev. 
Neukomm, Mr. Brana. 
(The Words translated from the German of Baron Zedlitz, 
by W. Ball.) 
At Midnight's dreary hour is heard a fearful sound, 
The Spectre-Drummer’s summons, parading round and 


round ; 
With his fleshless hands fast rolling, rolling in wonted 


play, 

That awful signal-rally, he takes his ghostly way. 

Oh! strange and wild is the ‘larum peal that through 
the darkness comes ; 

it stirs, it wakens the valiant ones, laid low in their 
grassy tombs; 


The hearts that lie in the depths congeal’d, of Northern 
ice and snows, 
And those o'er whose unnumber'd heaps Italian summer 


glows, 

The brave in the slimy Nile enwrapt, and in  *bia’s 
sands: 

They start from their graves, and arms again bedeck 
their glitt'ring bands. 

At the midnight hour, afar and near, th’ unearthly 
clamors flow, 

And he who pours the trumpet-blast is riding to and fro: 

On their airy steeds, on every side, the thronging Dead 


obey, 

The blood-stained hosts of the battle-field, in all their 
fierce array; 

Ghastly, beneath their gleaming helms, the grinning 
sculls appear, 

And countless weapons, high in air, their bony hands 
uprear, 


And, at the midnight hour, the Chieftain leaves his grave ; 

Slowly he comes, on his charger white, amid his chosen 
brave ; 

He wears no tow’ring plume, no mark of kingly pride, 

And small is the sheathed sword that hangs his shadowy 
form beside : 

The > yg plain illuming, the yellow moon-beams 
shine ; 

The squadrons form, and the Hero there surveys the 
warrior line. 


The ranks salute their silent lord, the stately march 


renew, 

And now, with clanging music, pass before their Master's 
view ; 

Marshals and Generals round him in circling order draw, 

Anda word to one besides him the Chieftain whispers low; 

That word with lightning swiftness flies through all the 

on wondrous a 

rance !” ’tis their watch-word ; and again, the pass- 

word, “ St, Helene.” E — , 





Thus, at the midnight hour, along the Elysian shore, 
Wanders a mighty spirit, that toils on earth no more. 
Z. Z. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 
Goldsmith. By William Black. (Macmillan & Co.) 
To write of “gentle Oliver,” after Thackeray, was no 
small task, even for the accomplished pen of Mr. William 
Black. He has done his work well, however, and he has 
also done it at once lovingly and honestly. He does not 
find it necessary to abuse the world of Goldsmith's day, 
and all its institutions, because the author of some of the 
most “bird-like” songs in the English language was very 
often unable to pay his rent. Neither does he fall foul 
of the booksellers because they hired Goldsmith to do 
hack-work for them. It would, of course, have been 
much pleasanter not to have had to record that the 
author of the Traveller, and the Deserted Village, and 
She Stoops to Conquer, hired out his brains for work of a 
character most ludicrously ill-suited to his knowledge of 
the subjects involved. But he got his pay for this work, 
and it is evident that the pay was far from bad. And we 
are not at all sure that we should have got more pearls 
from Goldsmith if he had had no hack-work to do. 
Rather do we incline to think that the desire for relief 
from dull routine prompted him to higher flights than 
we might else have had from his pen. To the lovable- 
ness of Goldsmith's character Mr. Black does full justice, 
and he shows how tenaciously the great “ Cham,” Samuel 
Johnson, stuck to him as a friend through evil report 
and through good report. Johnson, indeed, who may be 
said to have “ discovered ” him, never allowed Goldsmith's 
claims to the possession of true genius to be disputed 
in his presence. The story of Oliver Goldsmith’s life is 
at best a sad one, full of bright promise never quite 
fulfilled. But we may well be thankful for the good 
things which the gods permitted him to give us, and ws 
cannot but be pharm A to Mr. William Black for his 
appreciative memoir of a writer whom the English 

people have ever loved. 


Recollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke. With Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Charles Dickens, and a Preface 
by Mary Cowden Clarke. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Many of the papers composing this pleasant volume 

have already become familiar through the pages of the 

Gentleman's Magazine; but much has been added to 

them in putting them into the form of a book. Mr. and 

Mrs. Clarke have always enjoyed distinguished friend- 

ships; and a sufficient reason for this is to be found in 

every page of this volume, redolent throughout of the 
very essence of geniality, charity, and good nature. 

There is not a “recollection” of a single person that 

leaves the recollectors open to the charge of envy, hatred, 

malice, or any uncharitableness; and of how many 
books of this kind could such a remark be truthfully 
made! Indeed, this most pleasant couple go out of their 
way to protect the good fame of aspersed or maligned 
writers coming within the sphere of their “recollections” ; 
and if Mr. and Mrs. Clarke had flourished during the 
millennium they could not have found the world more 
wholly free from guile and the various evils that beset 
most of us more or less. The most interesting section of 
the book intrinsically is that relating to Keats; but we 
are already familiar with most of its substance. The 
letters from Lamb are very good. Those from Leigh 
Hunt are both characteristic and highly interesting, 
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especially those written from Marlow when Hunt was 
staying at “The Albion House” with Shelley. In one 
of these is a charming account of Mrs. Hunt scraping 
and repairing two plaster statues for Shelley's library, 
which statues, we believe, are now, after many fortunes, 
at Boscombe Manor, again restored. Hunt's letters are 
always just what letters should be ; but many of these to 
the Clarkes and Vincent Novello are peculiarly happy. 
The lovers of Dickens will find much to interest them in 
the section relating to him; but nothing is added to our 
literary stores of such sterling quality as the Leigh 
Hunt section. All is readable and pleasant, but that 
part is as delightful as the old familiar recollections of 
Keats. We are glad to see that the book is in its second 
edition. 

Divine Breathings (Pickering & Co.).—An exquisite 
reprint of what appears to be a unique copy of a minia- 
ture volume of which there are said to have been no less 
than fifteen editions prior to the year 1775. The for- 
tunate possessor of the precious original has done well to 
reproduce it, for nothing could be more delicious than 
its ‘‘ Hundred Pathetical Meditations” of a “ Pious Soul 
thirsting after Christ.” Beyond the charm of the un- 
known author's characteristic style, no one can peruse 
and heed the contents of this little volume, which can be 
carried in one’s waistcoat pocket, without being made 
both wiser and better. The extraordinary cisappearance 
of the fifteen editions may probably be accounted for 
partly by the fact of the extreme smallness of the 
volume, and partly on the presumption that the possessors 
of copies literally wore them out by constant use. It is 
to be hoped that the mysterious author may yet be 
successfully identified, and we are informed that this 
seems not quite improbable. 

Joun RoSEBERRY, CLAIMING TO BE 110.—My attention 
has lately been frequently directed to the case of this old 

ediar, who claims to have been born and baptized at 
Whitby in 1769, which he was not, and of whom a very 
minute account, taken down from his own statement, 
appeared in the Bedford Mercury of Feb. 22. The old 
fellow exhibited a photograph of himself wearing 
a peculiar collar, which he said gave him precedence 
over all magistrates in five of the midland counties. 
This is said to have been taken at Windsor, which I 
doubt. I am for special reasons very anxious to secure 
a copy of this photograph, and shall be greatly obliged 
by any information where a copy can be procured. 
Wriuam J, THoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

“Dicrronany or EwnGiish P.Lant-Names,”—With 
reference to this work, the first part of which has been 
so kindly noticed in “ N. & Q.,” may I say that we hope 
part ii. will appear this year, and that we shall be glad 
to receive any names which correspondents may send us 
for insertion in the forthcoming portion er any which 
may supplement the part already issued? I may 
perhaps be allowed to add that Mr. Satchell, of Down- 
shire Hill House, Hampstead, is preparing a list of the 
names of fishes for the Dialect Society, while the Rev. 
C. Swainson, of the Rectory, Old Charlton, is collecting 
the names and folk-lore of birds for the Folk-Lore 
Society. The readers of “ N. & Q.,” more than those of 
any other journal, can assist in making such works 
complete, and it is to be wished that some one would 
undertake similar collections of the names of animals 
and insects for one of these societies. 

JamEs Bultren. 

British Museum. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Murray intends, by 
issuing them in monthly parts, to place Dr. Smith’s Dic- 





tionaries of Christian Antiquities and Christian Biogra- 
phy within the reach of the many. Commencing on 
April 1 with part i. of the former, each dictionary wil} 
appear alternately every month. 





Rotices to Correspanvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Cc. F. 8S. W.—** Adeste Fideles.” The circumstance 
which you mention is not adequate evidence of the Por- 
tuguese origin of this hymn, though interesting as 
throwing a possible light on its history. It is to be 
found in Englieh as well as Latin, in ordinary Roman 
Missals, and in books of devotion such as the Crown of 
Jesus and Bishop Murphy’s Key of Heaven. There also 
appear to be several versions in Anglican and other 
hymnals. Taking the Roman Catholic translations first, 
those in the Missal now before us (Dublin, James Duffy, 
1862) and in the Key of Heaven (do., 1869) are identical, 
the first line being “ Ye faithful souls, rejoice and sing,” 
while that in the Crown of Jesus begins “ Ye faithful, come 
rejoice and sing.” In 1866 a revised rendering, differing 
from A. and M., was prepared by Dr. Irons for Holy 
Trinity, Brompton. An Anglican version, different from 
that in the revised A. and M., is also to be-found in a 
small collection of Hymns for Use in the Church of Hely 
Trinity, Hurstpierpoint (Masters, 1861), where the first 
line runs, “ Ye faithful, approach ye, with joy and ex- 
ultation.” Yet another rendering occurs in Hymas for 
the Use of the Churches (Bosworth & Harrison and H. J. 
Brooks, 1864), where it is given thus, “‘ Approach, all ye 
faithful, joyful and triumphant”; and in the index, 
which had the benefit of the “‘ extensive knowledge” of 
Mr. Sedgwick, of Sun Street, Bishopsgate, it is attributed 
to the “sixteenth century,” the translation for this 
hymnal having been made by “ C.” in 1845. 

M. A.—“N, & Q.” teems with curious epitaphs. 
Consult our general indexes at the British a 
Back numbers can be had on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

W. Q. P.—No answer appears to have been elicited. 
You are welcome to repeat the query. 

W. 8S. J.—We think you had better address your canine 
query to Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. 

“ Tue Nemean Opes or Prypar,” by Rev. A. Holmes 
(ante, p. 220), was published by Rivingtons. 

P. J. F, GANTILton. 

F. J. P.—If possible to be secured, the information is 
sure to reach you in time. 

R. 8. (Cambridge.)—Forwarded with pleasure. 
should be glad to hear from you oftener. 

C. 8. F.—Papers on the Devonshire custom referred to 
in “N, & Q.,” 5th S. x. 51, 359, have escaped your notice. 

D. M. (Edinburgh) has not sent his name and address. 

A. R.—It bas been received, and will be noticed. 

J. R.—See ante, p. 177. No stamps enclosed. 

L, P. M.—It must be a misprint. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


We 





